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Angus bulls... 


your best 
investment! 


Be Ahead! 
Breed Blacks! 


Breed better beef 


Man, what a bull! Naturally hornless, 
gentle prepotent ... a bull that will 
transmit both substance and smoothness to 
his calves. 


He’s a sure breeder; a real rustler on the 
range — aggressive and dependable wher- 
ever he’s called upon. 


Most of all, he’s a builder of better beef 
—a sire of deep and smooth calves full of 
red meat. Yes, calves that usually bring a 
dollar or two more per cwt. when sold. 


Breed the horns off 


Angus are the only naturally hornless beef 
breed. When you cross a purebred Angus 
bull with your horned cows, at least 95 
per cent of the calves will be dehorned. 
And on the next cross all the horns will go. 


But most important: he’ll get you a good 
calf from an ordinary cow to help boost 
your beef profits. 


Breed your herd Black 


Today the demand for good commercial 
Angus heifers and feeders far exceeds the 
supply. There are just not enough Blacks 
to go around. 


Why don’t you breed your herd Black by 
crossing your red and white cows with a 
prepotent, purebred Angus bull? Even 
first-cross Black calves are in strong de- 
mand for they possess many of the desir- 
able Angus feeding and finishing qualities. 
And in about three crosses, you too will 
have a uniform quality Black herd that 
will net you more profit 


Yes, the big switch is to Angus. So join 
this parade of progress — this building of 
better beef for more profit. 


Invest in the extra earning power of an 
Angus bull! 


Remember, he’ll upgrade your calves, he’ll 
breed off the horns, and he’ll breed your 


herd Black. You are the one who will 
profit. 


American Angus Association 
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Calving Time Losses! 


Be prepared for trouble. With these Franklin 
dependable products at hand you are equipped 
to save both calves and cows. 


For difficult delivery situations use the efficient, low-cost 


A one-man tool that applies 
a smooth, powerful pull up 
to 1500 Ibs. Light. Strong. 
Simple. Fast. Complete with 
\e") 30 inch obstetrical 
. —" chain $25.00 plus 
shipping charges. 
Shipping wt. 172 

pounds. 


Franklin Uterine Capsules 


For use following calving to control infection and to aid in removal of 
retained afterbirth. 


Franklin Sulfa-Urea Uterine Boluses 
For use in infection of the uterus associated with retained afterbirth. 


For Systemic Infections! 


Your best combination treatment is Franklin Tri-Sulfa and Franklin 
Penicillin-Streptomycin Solution, giving maximum antibacterial action 
against a wide range of infections including those that follow difficult 
calving. 


To Minimize Calf Losses! 
FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN (Bovine) Formula 3 


For use on new-born calves to increase resistance against infection 
from bacteria commonly involved in calf diseases. Get Franklin Products at Your 


ist! 
Treatment for Calf Scours Home Town Druggis 
A PLUS VALUE FOR 


FRANKLIN Infectious Scour Treatment, Liquid, and FRANKLIN ——— . a FRANKLIN CUSTOMERS! 
Infectious Scour Boluses are designed to inhibit infection- f ae \ Because the training of a 
causing bacteria both in the gut and throughout the system. Also Registered Pharmacist in- 
to sooth inflamed intestines and counteract pneumonia which cludes veterinary medi- 
so often accompanies diarrhea. : Mi} cines, your local Franklin 
Drug Store Dealer is able 
to give helpful advice 
Fs, on proper use of all 

Use FRANKLIN and be SURE! | Franklin Products 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. PNG |) Get New Catalog Free 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO ee a eee 7° SS 

FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY LOS ANGELES / lin Catalog illustrating, describing and 

PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY BILLINGS CALGARY y pricing hundreds of proven products 

2 w for the care of livestock. Free from 
it local Dealers or any Franklin office 
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Since promptness is important, it pays to have these supplies at 
hand in advance of need. 


RF PRES IT ETS 
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There's NO AVERAGE 
ranch or farm 


People in your business can’t be 
treated like holes in a punch 
card or numbers on a docu- 
ment, and nobody knows it 
better than we do. That’s why 
the Connecticut Mutual loan 
correspondent near you was 
selected for his experience and 
broad knowledge of precisely 
your special kind of farm or 


ranch operation. He knows that 
your business is different from 
your neighbor’s, that your 
property calls for an appraisal 
that can be made only with 
knowledge of your individual 
property. Your income is on 
a different basis, so your 
terms may have to be special 
for you. 


The 
Connecticut Nlatual 
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SAVE THE GRAZING—I have taken 
the Producer for a number of years and 
enjoy it very much. I am especially 
interested in G. R. Milburn’s outline of 
objection to wilderness bill, also Rad- 
ford Hall’s article in Western Livestock 
Reporter (Billings, Mont., paper). 

At present the Theodore Roosevelt 
National Park, north unit, is being 
fenced, which will mean many, many 
hundreds of cattle will lose their graz- 
ing area and the unused grass will cer- 
tainly be a fire hazard, It is my sincere 
hope that big and small operators all 
over American will voice their opinion 
and get some action on trying to save 
the thousands of acres of wonderful 
grazing for cattle. There would still be 
enough for tourists for the short sum- 
mers they view the scenery.—Lettie 
UhiIman Kellogg, Watford City, N. D. 


NO WORRY OVER IMPORTS—Here 
is a clipping from my Canadian paper. 
It puts a new slant (for me) on the ef- 
fect of Canadian exports on Canadians. 
I don’t believe we need to worry any 
about Canadian imports. — Hollis E. 
Page, Hamilton, N. D. 


(The clipping from Modern Farmer 
says Canadian farmers and ranchers 
would have made a lot of money out 
of feeding the feeder cattle that were 
sent to the U. S.; that another flow of 
cattle “might well result in leaving our 
markets next spring and early summer 
short of fed stock and bring slaughter 
cattle above comparative levels in U.S.” 
Other sources say Canada is importing 
cattle and beef and this might be a 
heavy movement by the end of 1959, 
not only because of shortage of younger 
feeder cattle but also because of Can- 
ada’s rapidly increasing population es- 
pecially in the West.—Ed.) 


CATTALO PROJECT CONTINUING 
—I wish to refer to your article “Cana- 
dian Experiments with Cattalo Breed 
Shelved,” which appeared in your De- 
cember 1958 issue (page 16). 

It is true that male sterility is still a 
problem in the project. However, we 
are obtaining a number of fertile bulls 
of acceptable beef-producing ability 
each year and I have no doubt that it 
will be possible to develop a breed with 
a good measure of adaptability to Can- 
ada’s western rangeland. However, 
since it was necessary to backcross to 
obtain fertility (the backcrossing has 
been to domestic), we have not retained 
the degree of hardiness apparent in the 
domestic x bison hybrid cow. 

I believe there is merit in further ex- 
perimental work to test the lifetime 
production of the hybrid cow when 
bred to domestic bulls and compared 
with domestic and bison cows. Whether 
this will be done in the future I cannot 
say. The hybrid cows that we have had 
at Manyberries weaned heavy calves, 
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excelled in winter-grazing ability, and 
were long-lived. 

We are continuing with the Cattalo 
project in order to obtain information 
on the factors underlying male sterility 
and I expect that a product of this re- 
search will be a useful strain of beef 
cattle—H. F. Peters, Superintendent, 
Department of Agriculture Range Ex- 
periment Farm, Manyberries, Alta., 
Can. 


A LESSON—The following letter was 
sent by me to an old friend. As I read it 
over now, I am sure there is a lesson 
in it for young cattlemen. The high 
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prices of today compared to then should 
serve as a check to high living and 
spending. Now is the time to pay off 
debts and save for the future. I am re- 
tired and can look back to 17 years of 
running cows. As an ex-Marine I 
proved up on 640 acres in Utah, just 
west of Mack, Colo. In 1930 I bought 
the Tom King ranch at Dragon, Utah. 
It is now owned by Don Hill and son, 
Rangely, Colo.—Alvin F, Preston, Mad- 
ison, Wisc. 


(The letter referred to appeared in a 
local Wisconsin paper under the date- 
line Grand Junction, Colo., Nov. 16, 
1933. It reads in part: “We have just 
sold cattle to the local sugar company. 
They put them on feed at Grand Junc- 
tion. Yearling steers 3% cents, weaner 
heifers 34% cents and weaner steers 4 
cents. The way the market is now, it is 
a better price than we would have been 
paid had we shipped. Had over 800 head 
in the drive. The cowboys are down 
town without a care, while us fellows 
who owned the stock are trying to 
figure out how to make this money last 
until next fall.”—Eb.) 


THOSE OLD COWS—tThe going has 
been quite a bit better this year. An- 
other one or two, and maybe we won't 
have to wear cark glasses when we see 
our bankers. But if they don’t butcher 
a few more of those old cows, the going 
might get tough—J. Harold Day, Battle 
Axe Cattle Co., Lysite, Wyo. 


(Canner and cutter slaughter in No- 
vember 1958 was 168,000 head as 
against 309,000 in November 1957. For 
the January-November period it was 
1,962,000 in 1958 as against 2,996,000 
head in 1957.—Eb.) 


Mont. Quits Chicago 
Inspection; Wyo. May, Too 


On Jan. 1, Montana will recall its 
stock inspector from the Chicago Union 
Stockyards. 


W. G. Cheney, executive officer of 
the Montana State Livestock Commis- 
sion, said cattle and other livestock are 
now marketed closer to home. “For ex- 
ample, Montana has 14 markets, and 
Denver is becoming a large one for all 
the Rocky Mountain region.” 


“There’s been a western representa- 
tive in Chicago since the 1880’s” Mr. 
Cheney said. “This is the end of an- 
other chapter of the old western saga.” 

* * ~ 

A two-year survey aimed at con- 
solidation of brand inspection under the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
and confinement of Wyoming inspec- 
tion within the state was authorized 
by the association’s executive com- 
mittee Dec. 11 at Cheyenne. 

At present, the association handles 
inspection outside the state such as at 
Omaha and Chicago, the sanitary 
board takes care of inspection at mar- 
kets in the state, and county sheriffs 
have charge of inspection as cattle are 
shipped by producers. 


There's NO 
AVERAGE loan 


correspondent 


From your viewpoint the best ones are the 
men who know your part of the country be- 
cause they’ve been there for years. Their 
success is built on reputations for fair deal- 
ing all around. You can depend on them. 
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S. W. Mississippi 
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DONALD A. DRYER 
Oregon, Southern Washington 
H. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 


Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
S. W. Montana 


Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 


MILLARD G. SCOTT 
South Dakota 
345 Dakota Ave., 
Huron, So. Dakota 
CLAUDE 8B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 
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Cattlemen Protest 
Bid Spending 


Speeches start on Page 8 


A vote by the people on the federal 
income tax amendment and an end to 
“ruinous inflation” were called for in 
two resolutions passed at the annual 
meeting of the nation’s cattlemen. 

The requests came, one through regu- 
lar committee channels and the other 
as a last-minute resolution from the 
floor of the American National Cattle- 
men’s meeting in Omaha, Jan. 17. 

Designed at least to shock the public 
into the realization that spending will 
lead to chaos, the action brought to 
sharp focus long-standing requests by 
the association for economy in govern- 
ment. 

The income tax resolution was intro- 
duced by William B. Wright, Deeth, 
Nev., a past president of the associa- 
tion. In a standing vote, roughly two 
thirds of the members favored putting 
the Sixteenth Amendment to a vote. 

A second resolution from the floor, 


dealing with the income tax law, intro- 
duced by Dan Hanson, Jay Cee, Wyo., 
failed. 

Thirty-three other resolutions on pub- 
lic land, marketing, research, livestock 
disease and promotion were quickly 
passed as First Vice-President Fred 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., moved 
their adoption. 

The 1,300 cattlemen at Omaha re- 
elected G. R. “Jack” Milburn, Grass 
Range, Mont., president, Fred Dressler, 
first vice-president, Radford S. Hall, 
Denver, executive secretary, and Calvin 
L. Blaine and Charles E. Blaine, traffic 
managers. 

Five new second vice-presidents were 
chosen: John Armstrong, Selma, Ala.; 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian, Tex.; Rob- 
ert O. Johnson, Sanger, Calif.; Brooks 
Keogh, Keene, N. D., and J. Wells Rob- 
ins, Scipio, Utah. 

A report by the research committee 


NATIONAL OFFICERS include, from left, front: Radford S. Hall, Denver, 
executive secretary; G. R. “Jack” Milburn, Grass Range, Mont., president; Fred 


Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., first vice-president, and (back, from left) Brooks 


Keogh, Keene, N. D., and Robert O. Johnson, Sanger, Calif., second vice-presi- 
dents. Not present are second vice-presidents John Armstrong, Selma, Ala.; 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian, Tex., and J. Wells Robins, Scipio, Utah. 
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THE FIRST of more than 500 Cow- 
Belles to line up at the busy registra- 
tion desk for members of the auxiliary 
organization. 


called for intensified research to de- 
velop a “meat type beef animal that 
will produce a carcass more nearly 
meeting consumer demands.” 

Listed in recommendations of the 
transportation committee was opposi- 
tion to any increase in the federal gaso- 
line tax. 

Mrs. N. H. Dekle, Plaquemine, La., 
was chosen to head the National Cow- 
Belles for 1959, succeeding Mrs. Burg- 
hart, Colorado Springs, Colo. New first 
vice-president is Mrs. J. M. Smith, Paw- 
huska, Okla. Second vice-presidents 
are Mrs. Clyde King, Boulder, Utah, 
and Mrs. John Harting, Pomeroy, Wash. 
Secretary is Mrs. W. T. Cobb, Baton 
Rouge, La. Mrs. Frank Fullmer, Caro, 
Mich., was named board delegate-at- 
large. 

The Junior group chose Charles An- 
drews to succeed President Ralph Jones 
of Midland, S.D. Bob Long, North 
Platte, Nebr., was named first vice- 
president. Second vice-presidents are 
Miss Bonita Bohnsack, Sheldon, N. D., 
and Franklin Krause, Alliance, Nebr. 
Secretary is Miss Frances Jones, Phillip, 
S. D., treasurer, Don Mach, Narka, 
Kans., and historian, Hall Moxley, 
Council Grove, Kans. 

Dallas, Tex., was voted as the 1960 
meeting place. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
Thirty-five proposed. 
Thirty-four adopted. 


Resolutions asked: 

—Congress to spend within the budg- 
et and to “face up to the fact that we 
have already gone a long way toward 
ruinous inflation.” 

—That Congress take whatever steps 
are necessary to “permit the American 
people the opportunity made possible 
under the Constitution to vote on the 
question of whether the 16th Amend- 
ment is to be continued or repealed.” 

—For continuation of the associa- 
tion’s fact-finding committee to throw 
light on some of the “vexing problems” 
of the industry. 
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COWBELLE officers 
(see story for ad- 
dresses), from left, 
are: Mrs. W. T. Cobb, 
secretary; Mrs. J. B. 
Smith, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. N. H. Dekle, 
president; Mrs. Robert 
Burghart, outgoing 
president; Mrs. Clyde 
King, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Frank 
Fullmer, delegate -at- 
large, and Mrs. John 
Harting, second vice- 
president. 


—Clarification of laws to permit a 
voluntary check-off on animals mar- 
keted to raise funds for beef promotion. 
(Appended to this was a motion ex- 
pressing appreciation to the National 
Beef Council for its valuable work in 
promoting beef.) 


—That labor unions be subjected to 
controls similar to those which apply to 
corporations, and that brand inspectors 
be exempted from provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


—That Congress initiate a study of 
the country’s long-time food needs, “to 
be reported on by 1961.” 


—That land purchases by game and 
fish commissions require (1) consent of 
local county commissioners and (2) 
payment “in lieu of taxes.” 


—That “any acquisition” of land by 
federal agencies require congressional 
approval. 


—tThat, in disposal of unneeded fed- 
eral land, the prior user be given a 
preference, and that mineral rights “not 
be reserved by the government.” 

—Amendment to federal acquisition 
laws to provide for “a fair price and re- 
settlement and severance costs.” 

—That priority of preference for pur- 
chase of L. U. lands be given present 
users in any offerings of such land. 

—Less shifting around of employees 
administering public lands, “which 
would lend itself to better manage- 
ment.” 

—Approval of advisory boards or ma- 
jority of affected permittees in any re- 
duction in Forest Service grazing per- 
mits. 

—That the 30-day notice of appeal 
period in Forest Service Regulation 
A-10 be extended to 60 days and neces- 
sity for stating grounds of appeal be 
eliminated. 

—That more emphasis be placed on 
upstream work in water development 
projects. 

—Federal legislation to “reaffirm the 
rights of the states to control and ad- 
judicate their water.” 

—Legislation to (1) label the con- 
tent of shoes, (2) that USDA initiate 
promotion of use of leather in Japan, 
“our largest importer of hides,” and (3) 
that hides be retained on the “surplus 
list,” thereby encouraging sales to 
foreign countries. 
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—That automobile manufacturers 
equip production models with leather 
seat upholstery. 


—That (1) “official vaccination of 
beef females properly identified” be ac- 
cepted as an alternate method for re- 
certification of accredited areas in the 
brucellosis clean-up program, that (2) 
“officially vaccinated beef females re- 
gardless of age” be permitted to move 
interstate, and (3) a committee repre- 
senting interested states study facts for 
“implementing the request.” 


—That research at Plum Island and 
other places “be conducted in propor- 
tion to the relative impact of the vari- 
ous livestock diseases on the industry” 
and that livestock research funds be in- 
creased to a “just and needed level.” 


—Increased research on anaplasmosis, 
“the greatest killer in the livestock dis- 
ease picture today,” and on leptospiro- 
sis. 

—That imported beef be processed 
under standards similar to those used 
in the United States packinghouses. 

—That USDA’s experimental “West- 
ern Livestock Roundup” report be con- 


tinued and range sales reporting be 
continued and extended. 

—That reports on cattle on feed be 
expanded. 

Other resolutions opposed: 

—The Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem proposal “and all legislation in con- 
flict with the multiple-use principle.” 

—Issuance by the Forest Service of 
grazing permits “superimposed upon 
existing permits.” 

A resolution of thanks named the 
host association, the Nebraska Stock 
Growers group and those cooperating, 
including the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Omaha Stock Yards, the 
Omaha convention committee, the 
press, radio and television stations, and 
“all others who helped toward the suc- 
cess of the meeting.” 

Special recognition was given to F. E. 
Mollin, the association’s former secre- 
tary, in a ceremony before the conven- 
tion and by resolution expressing “sor- 
row at the great loss of an outstanding 
man who, in his 30 years of service, had 
given so much to the industry.” Mr. 
Mollin passed away in Denver last 
October. 


JUNIOR OFFICERS (see story for titles and addresses), front row, from left, 
are: Miss Frances Jones, Bob Long, Charles Andrews, Bonita Bohnsack, (back, 
from left) Ralph D. Jones, Franklin Krause, Hall Moxley and Don Mach. 





Sound Planning Today 
Can Level the “Bumps” 


Urges cattlemen to take home facts 
brought out at the convention and “get 
on your horse and ride back in the hills 
where you do your thinking.” 


(Excerpts from the talk of President 
G. R. Milburn before the American Na- 
tional convention in Omaha Jan. 15. 
Mr. Milburn is a graduate of Mon- 
tana State College and was an air- 
plane pilot in World War I. He is man- 
ager and part owner of N Bar Angus 
Ranch near Grass Range, Mont.—Eb.) 


Let me pay tribute to one whom you 
all knew, Ferd Mollin. No finer man 
ever worked for this outfit. He gave 
the cattle industry nearly thirty years 
of his life and, through his faithful- 
ness and hard work, the American Na- 
tional not only survived the trying 
years of the thirties but it grew into a 
great organization of cowmen from 
twenty-nine states. He was still work- 
ing for you last fall when he died. Let 
us not forget him. 


PROMOTION—We_ still have the 
beef promotion program to work out. 
From what you have told me, and 
from what is very evident in activities 
in many states, I feel sure you wish to 
support a resolution urging complete 
organization at the state level with its 
own and distinct pattern. A national 
program should naturally result from 
such a strong base and our product, 
beef, would be advertised in every state 
of the Union. We owe so much to those 
who have contributed so consistently 
in support of corrective legislation, in 
the states as well as in Congress, and 
to the promotion of beef. 


For many years we have seen substi- 
tutes taking over many uses of our 
leather. We have been negligent in 
advertising the superiority and value 
of this product of ours. We have seen 
harness nearly disappear with the now 
limited use of the work horse. Furni- 
ture and the automobile were better 
upholstered with leather. Let us get 
going and insist on the use of good 
leather where substitutes have failed 
adequately to replace it, and find new 
uses wherever possible. 


BRUCELLOSIS — The brucellosis 
eradication program is progressing over 
the country. Regardless of the method 
of procedure, every cowman is just 
as anxious to eliminate this disease in 
cattle as those diseases of the past 
which were eliminated by our coopera- 
tion with those who understood—the 
veterinarian. With the guidance and 
cooperation of those qualified in veter- 
inary science we will lick this disease. 
The American National will, as always 
in the past, support the program which 
you approve. 

Increases in freight rates, and freight 
rates on beef as compared to rates on 
live animals, continue to be a major 
problem in many areas. Charles Blaine 
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is diligently working on these matters. 
We have always been alert to these 
problems, and we are lucky to have Mr. 
Blaine in our service. 

Many of our border states are right- 
fully concerned with the imports from 
foreign countries. You will hear reports 
on this and it will surely come up in 
committee. In this we not only have the 
problem of the foreigner who wishes 
to cash in on our better prices but of 
the American who secures the foreign 
cattle to ship to our markets. 


G. R. “Jack” Milburn 


The National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee, with Stephen Hart always alert 
to our concern over taxes, has accom- 
plished much for us. They have accom- 
plished a great deal, considering the 
laws we have to live under. We, as sin- 
cere Americans, are willing to pay our 
share of the cost of government at all 
times—and especially in these danger- 
ous times—but we recognize that too 
few contribute equally to the support 
of our government. We are especially 
concerned over tax-free government 
enterprises and tax-free cooperatives. 


PUBLIC LANDS—In the West, much 
of our range is made up of state and 
federal lands. These lands are becom- 
ing increasingly popular, Our ranges on 
state and federal lands, and even on 
private property, are in demand for 
recreation and general public use. Our 
rights as industrious free Americans 
are jeopardized. We will not abandon 
these rights and we are not selfish in 
this resistance. We feel we are a part 
of this great outdoors, and we and our 
ancestors contributed to its proper de- 
velopment along with the miner, the 
lumberman, the forester and those con- 
cerned with watersheds. Apparently it 
is up to us, through our best efforts in 
public relations, not only to educate 
the hunter to respect our rights, but 
to convince some in Congress that we 
mean business. 

In many areas it looks as if we must 
now defend our own property against 


game laws as well as the hunter. There 
now are laws defining just how our 
properties should be posted if we ex- 
pect protection against trespass. To me 
this is an infringement on our private 
rights. A person is in trespass on priv- 
ate property anywhere he goes, know- 
ingly or otherwise, unless he first 
seeks permission. 


WILDERNESS—Before the next ses- 
sion of Congress will be another wil- 
derness bill. Our livestock people, and 
many others, have opposed this legis- 
lation at every hearing held in the 
West and in Washington. This legisla- 
tion is another case of the growing 
interest in large tracts of public lands, 
including private lands, which you and 
I, and our forefathers, have protected 
and helped develop for the good of the 
economy of the whole country. It took 
our kind of people to do this. Much of 
this land is as wild and isolated as when 
created, and we livestock people re- 
spect it as such. Now, because of easier 
access to this great country, there is a 
public demand to eliminate those who 
have lived from the resources of these 
lands and exclude everyone but the 
lonely hunter or the inexperienced 
traveler on foot or horseback. There 
would be only footpaths and trails for 
the limited few who could afford, or 
whose health would permit, a short va- 
vation in such primitive areas. Fires 
could burn uncontrolled for want of a 
forest road to move fighters and equip- 
ment. 


Only in the past session of Congress 
was a bill passed creating the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to study the needs and possibilities 
for recreation. It seems we should give 
them a chance to make studies and 
suggestions before enacting a law such 
as the wilderness bill would result in. 

In the recent election we lost some 
good friends in Congress, and of course 
gained some. But we must make many 
more friends in Washington so that the 
majority will respect our efforts in 
behalf of our industry and our nation. 
I know that many of the best people 
in Congress have respect for our good 
people who go to Washington in their 
working clothes, to support legislation 
we know is fair to the successful oper- 
ation of a free industry. 


WATER RIGHTS—One of the great- 
est assets of our ranch and farm prop- 
erties is the water right long ago filed 
on, and decreed by the state. These 
water rights have been endangered by 
proposed federal legislation, such as 
valley authorities. Fortunately we had 
a friend in the United States Senate 
from Wyoming who was alert to this 
and defended these most vital rights of 
ours. We need not think our water 
rights safe from government interfer- 
ence in the future. We will always have 
to defend them in our states and be- 
fore our government. 


In the past few months, the cattle 
business has been profitable to most 
everyone. We cannot now, and at this 
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convention, overlook the fact that these 
better times wil? not last forever. This 
has never happened in the cow busi- 
ness, and of course we know it never 
will. In most of the cow country we 
have been blessed with an abundance 
of moisture, creating good grass, hay 
and water. We can hope that this will 
continue, but we know it may not. The 
only sure thing about ranch life is the 
work at home—that good, wholesome, 
hardworking life that makes us what 
we are. 


So some sound planning today could 
reach years ahead to help level off the 
bumps we can expect. You can contri- 
bute your ideas from experience, and 
sometimes that of your neighbor as you 
have observed it, toward a plan for a 
more stable future. On this program 
Herrell DeGraff will furnish us with a 
very comprehensive report on the work 
of the fact-finding committee which 
will give us facts as to what has hap- 
pened and what is happening in our in- 
dustry. Considering the experiences of 
our members and studying these facts 
presented by Dr. DeGraff, we could 
come up with sound suggestions to take 
home and think about. Get on your 
horse and ride back in the hills where 
you do your thinking and you will de- 
cide what’s best for your outfit. You’ve 
done it before. 


Reports Good 


Association Year 


Proposes that foreign meat offered 
for sale in the U. S. be labeled as such. 


Report of Executive Secretary Rad- 
ford Hall to the convention of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Omaha Jan. 15: 

It is always a pleasure to report a 
successful year and that I am able to do 
at this time. 

Your association enjoyed a good year 
in 1958. We did not achieve all our 
goals, but generally speaking, the ac- 
complishments were substantial and 
encouraging. 

A great loss was suffered by the in- 
dustry when Mr. Mollin passed away, 
Oct. 16. Some of you, I know, realize 
how completely he devoted the last 31 
years of his life to the association and 
the beef cattle industry, but I doubt if 
many of you realize it to the extent 
that we of the staff do. 


Many goals were outlined in resolu- 
tions a year ago. Some then seemed 
simple and easy to accomplish but 
proved difficult. Others that seemed 
almost hopeless were accomplished 
readily and quickly. 


HIGHWAY HEARINGS — For ex- 
ample, there was one that asked for 
rural hearings on federal highways. 
When we started to work on this, we 
were virtually unacquainted at the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the pros- 
pects didn’t look good. However, we 
did get from the bureau the legal cita- 
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tions and the name of the Senate com- 
mittee staff member in charge. 


From there on it seemed that the 
track was greased. Several calls led us 
to Senator Case who was at the moment 
preparing amendments to a revision of 
the highway law. He immediately rec- 
ognized the justice of our request and 
rewrote and introduced the amendment 
we had drafted. Three weeks later the 
President signed our request into law. 


TAX AMENDMENTS—Another reso- 
lution asked for several changes in the 
tax laws. Through the efforts of the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 
several of these changes were achieved. 


Radford Hall 


Federal estate taxes may now be paid 
in installments. Involuntary conversion 
provisions are now more lenient. The 
bill to provide for voluntary retirement 
benefits for self employed individuals 
passed the House but did not clear the 
Senate. 


BEEF GRADING — The Department 
of Agriculture was requested in one of 
last year’s resolutions to proceed wit 
the development of a system of beef 
grading which would indicate cut-out 
retail values as well as quality. This 
has been done, and a representative of 
USDA has reported to our special com- 
mittee to study beef grading. The chair- 
man of that committee will report fur- 
ther on this. 


BEEF PROMOTION FUNDS — Con- 
siderable progress in furthering beef 
promotion was made during the year 
by affiliated state organizations and 
state beef councils. However, the sec- 
ond major effort to legalize deductions 
at livestock markets under federal ju- 
risdiction had to be postponed again 
this year. 

A simple amendment to the P&SY 
Act to permit such deductions with a 
clause to assure stockmen of the right 
of not participating if they so chose 
cleared the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. However, several Senators in- 


sisted on the addition of what they 
termed a clarification amendment. And, 
rather than having a clarifying effect, 
actually brought forth more questions 
than were answered, and it became 
apparent that the best strategy would 
be to allow the bill to expire without a 
vote rather than to burden the next at- 
tempt with a negative vote. 


WILDERNESS SYSTEM—When the 
proposal to establish a wilderness pres- 
ervation system was originally intro- 
duced two sessions ago, it was rather 
lightly considered by all but its spon- 
sors. However as time goes on it be- 
comes increasingly evident that the 
proponents are deadly serious. 


In the beginning they included in the 
bill everything they could think of, so 
they are in a position to compromise in 
order to move the bill forward. Even 
though they compromise with almost 
everyone, they still have a huge amount 
of land in the bill. As it now stands, 
the bill would place in non-productive, 
virtually non-usable wilderness, an 
area equivalent to nine eastern states. 


Hearings on the bill were held in 
four western states last fall. In order 
that a united front in opposition to the 
proposal might be presented, the Amer- 
ican National in cooperation with tim- 
ber interests called a meeting in Den- 
ver Oct. 7 of western business interests 
opposing the bill. At this meeting the 
Resource Development Council was 
created, with your secretary as tem- 
porary chairman and W. D. Hagenstein, 
vice-president of Industrial Forestry 
Association, as secretary. 


The hearings clearly demonstrated 
that the western states definitely do 
not want such tremendous areas to be 
cast into non-use. The bill will most 
certainly be introduced again in the 
next Congress and must be vigorously 
opposed. 


The proposal is of importance not 
only to those cattlemen who might be 
directly affected but to all cattlemen. 
All of us will be affected because of 
increased government costs to maintain 
the areas and the loss of revenue that 
would otherwise accrue to the govern- 
ment through development of the areas 
will most likely have to be made up by 
owners of private lands in the form of 
increased taxes. 


TRADE PRACTICES—tThe debate as 
to whether the P&SY Administration 
or the Federal Trade Commission 
should have jurisdiction over packer 
trade practices was resolved much in 
line with the recommendations of our 
resolution. HR 9020, which was en- 
dorsed last year by the American Na- 
tional, became law. It provides that the 
FTC supervise retailing and packer 
merchandising of products other than 
meat. Packer purchasing and meat 
wholesaling remain under the P&SY 
Administration. The new law also 
places interstate livestock trading un- 
der USDA supervision. 


The P&SY Administration received 
an increase of $125,000 in their appro- 
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priation this year, most of which will 
be spent on packer trade practice work. 


BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL—Brucel- 
losis control and eradication has been 
the subject of great controversy, much 
of which is due to lack of information 
and complete understanding. 

Unfortunately, during some of this 
controversy, the policies of the Ameri- 
can National have been misinterpreted 
and misquoted. Actually, if the fog 
were cleared away, it would be re- 
vealed that most people are trying to 
accomplish the same goals in about the 
same way. 

I should like to take a moment to 
point out that the American National’s 
record on brucellosis is one in which 
we may all take pride. 


Long before even the USDA would 
recognize Strain 19 as a vaccine, your 
association was battling for such rec- 
ognition. The American National has 
fought for years against the test and 
slaughter and compulsory vaccination. 
We have favored uniform shipping 
regulations that were effective, reason- 
able and operable. 

The current program is not perfect, 
neither is the agglutination test perfect, 
nor does vacination give 100 per cent 
protection. But all these are the best 
methods currently available, and in 
order to move foward in the effort to 
reduce losses and maintain the public’s 
confidence in our product so far as pub- 
lic health is concerned we must make 
the best possible use of them. 


A full analysis of government regu- 
lations on recertification reveals they 
are not as burdensome as some people 
think. They require the testing of only 
20 per cent of the cows in 20 per cent 
of the herds every three years. In other 
words, after the program becomes es- 
tablished it will average out 15 years 
between tests for each herd and only 
4 per cent of the cows per year. 


IMPORTS—Foreign beef and cattle 
attracted to our borders by the im- 
proved prices have caused great con- 
cern, and rightly so. Your officers have 
been watching the situation closely. 
Early this year we requested and re- 
ceived more up-to-date reports of im- 
ports. In July the general council urged 
that advance information on imports 
also be furnished. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service ac- 
cepted our suggestions and is now re- 
leasing information as to boat loadings 
as they are made in countries supply- 
ing the bulk of our meat imports . 


The fact-finding committee has also 
been studying the situation and Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff will report in detail on 
the committee’s findings. Those find- 
ings coincide quite closely with the 
reasoning of the Tariff Commission. 

Your officers spent an afternoon in 
conference with members of the Tariff 
Commission. We found them receptive 
and interested in our position. How- 
ever, although willing to accept an es- 
cape clause complaint, they recom- 
mended against it at this time. 
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Even though for several reasons this 
does not appear to be an opportune 
time to make a drive for quotas on im- 
ports or a substantial increase in tariff 
levels, I do have a suggestion which to 
me might help the situation. We in the 
office have drafted a resolution to be 
considered at this convention which 
calls for legislation to provide that 
foreign meat or meat products offered 
for sale in this country be so labeled 
wherever practicable. It is my opinion 
that such a proposal might be success- 
ful in Congress. Importers and some 


Juniors Honor 


Andrew Johnston 


Andrew Johnston 


Andrew Johnston, 73, Dickinson, 
N.D., was given an award for outstand- 
ing leadership and service to the cattle 
industry at the American National con- 
vention in Omaha. 

Making the award, a leather plaque, 
was the Junior American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. Ralph D. Jones, 
Midland, S.D., presided at the cere- 
monies. 


Mr. Johnston was in charge of his 
father’s herd in the Dakota territory at 
the age of 12. He ranched in western 
North Dakota and Arizona until 1949, 
when he “retired” to run the Western 
Trading Post at Dickinson and to take 
an even more active part in the in- 
dustry and association affairs. 

An early member of the South Da- 
kota Stockgrowers Association, Mr. 
Johnston was a founding member of the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association, 
and was its first secretary and second 
president. He is a former vice-presi- 
dent of the American National and has 
attended almost every convention since 
1915. He is a life member in and active 
worker for the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. 


processors, would fight it hard, to be 
sure, but it seems a-eperfectly logical 
and reasonable proposal. We could get 
the help of the sheepmen, the fishery 
men and others. With both Congress 
and the administration leaning toward 
free trade, it is difficult to obtain 
quotas or increased tariffs, but a label- 
ing act might have a chance. It would 
also be a service to the public. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE — In extend- 
ing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, Congress did at least recognize to 
a limited extent some of the objections 
which we and others expressed. The 
new extension provides that Congress 
may override the President if he fails 
to follow the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, and the President 
has the authority to return tariffs to the 
1930 levels, and, further, to make them 
reflect the same relative levels of pro- 
tection as existed at that time. That is, 
he may take into consideration the 
price increases since 1930 and set tariffs 
accordingly. These provisions might 
prove helpful in the future. 


ZOO BILL—President Milburn and 
Vice-President Dressler helped to close 
a loophole that could have allowed 
foot-and-mouth disease to enter the 
country, when they made a special trip 
to Washington to testify for what was 
known as the Zoo Bill. This legislation 
gave the USDA more control over the 
importation of wild animals capable of 
bringing in foot-and-mouth disease. 


CATTLE-ON-FEED REPORTS — Of 
special interest to feeders is the par- 
tially successful effort to increase and 
improve the reporting of cattle on feed 
and wholesale meat sales. As a direct 
result of the association’s efforts, meat 
sales reporting has started in Omaha 
and Denver. 

An effort was made to add 13 more 
states to the area covered by the quar- 
terly cattle-on-feed reports. However, 
Congress saw fit to add only eight new 
states to the list. 

Through efforts of the feeder com- 
mittee, the USDA revised survey forms 
from which periodic cattle-on-feed esti- 
mates are made. Substantial improve- 
ment has been made in the quantity 
and kind of information reported. 


The past year, I am sure, has demon- 
strated beyond all question that your 
American National has been following 
a wise and sound course. We are rela- 
tively free from government interven- 
tion and are not suffering from burden- 
some surpluses in government storage. 
Our product reached almost 100 per 
cent of parity during the year, while 
some price supported agricultural com- 
modities moved on the open market at 
little above 50 per cent of parity. 


Your association is sound financially 
and growing in membership and stat- 
ure. However, let us not be complacent. 
We have a big program but we have big 
problems. We have done much, but 
much more needs doing. We need more 
members, more financing, more staff. 
Goals we must all work toward. 
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Bring ‘em through the winter strong 


with range cubes containing 


Cows, held-over calves and replace- 
ment heifers all need a fortified 
supplement to thrive on range and 
bring in extra income. 


That’s why more and more cattlemen 
are using range cubes! 


Now... with the addition of AUREO- 
MYCIN® to range cubes, you can 
provide your cattle with greater 
protection against stress and disease. 


AUREOMYCIN in range cubes fights 
“invisible” diseases — fights the sec- 
ondary invaders that usually follow 
respiratory infections and infesta- 
tion by internal parasites. Cattle use 


their feed to build health and vigor... 


put on low-cost weight gains. 


Range cubes containing AUREOMYCIN 
give you all these advantages: 


e Your cows stay healthier, 
calve more easily. 


You increase chances for a 
bigger calf crop. 


Your held-over calves put on 
more pounds per feed dollar 
invested. 


Your replacement heifers 
develop soundly, reach vigor- 
ous maturity earlier. 


®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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Aureomycin 


Talk to your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer. Ask him for range cubes 
that provide the recommended amount 
of 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline per head per day. 
American Cyanamid Company, Agri- 
cultural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FEED 








Promotion Assures 
Stable Returns 


(Below are excerpts from the talk of 
A. Edwin Karlen, president of the Na- 
tional Beef Council. The speaker pre- 
sented John L. Van Zant and Don 
Washburn, both of the public relations 
staff of J. Walter Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago, for accounts of accomplishments 
and future campaigns of the Council.— 
Ep.) 


Mr. KARLEN: Beef promotion activ- 
ities of the National Beef Council 
helped cattlemen maintain stable re- 
turns and a greater supply of beef for 
the consumer in 1958. 

The real solution to many of our agri- 
cultural problems lies in the upgrading 





A. Edwin Karlen 


of the American Diet as our standard 
of living advances. Agriculture, includ- 
ing the cattle industry, can look for- 
ward to a $115 billion food market in 
10 years if the public is educated to 
more healthful eating habits. 

Apparently, consumers are not in the 
mood to go on a spending spree. They 
must be persuaded to buy products 
which are judged nutritious, attrac- 
tively packaged and offered at a ’right” 
price. 

The Council is a one-purpose organ- 
ization, one in which everybody inter- 
ested in promoting beef can join and 
take an active part. It is the only na- 
tional organization geared to promote 
beef on a nation-wide basis. 


Mr. VAN ZANT: More than 200 mil- 
lion readers were reached in newspaper 
and magazine circulation (some more 
than once) in the “Beef for Father’s 
Day” campaign and 150 million in the 
“Beef Stew” fall campaign—promotion 
worth $400,000 to $500,000. This came 
about chiefly through cooperation of 
the press and livestock and beef grougs. 

More than 800 newspapers and mag- 
azines ran illustrations and stories on 
beef. Of these 200 were metropolitan 
papers. Also 1,000 radio and television 
stations used publicity on beef. 
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Mr. DON WASHBURN: The primary 
objective of the 1959 promotion will be 
to encourage consumers to bid more 
value into beef. The council’s program 
will be continuous, stressing “Beef for 
Father’s Day,” “Outdoor Barbecuing,” 
“Pot Roasts and Beef Stew,” and “Beef 
for the Holidays.” 

A major task this year is strengthen- 
ing the organization of the Council, 
with a goal to hire an executive secre- 
tary and establish national headquar- 
ters, win support from producers, and 
develop better working relationship 
with other agricultural organizations. 

The Council will put out a monthly 
publication, “Beef Promoter.” 

The 1959 Council program will in- 
clude: Consumer education; concen- 
trated publicity drives; publicity help 
to allied industry; food trade promotion 
support; hotel and restaurant trade; 
organizational work, and aid to Cow- 
Belles. 


We Must Level 
The Busts and Booms 


“I can’t emphasize enough that cattle 
numbers are shooting skyward again, 
and that the industry and the nation 
will be better off if the increase is 
slowed or halted soon. Reasonably good 
cattle prices can be held by not over- 
doing a good thing, or they can be 
killed—and all too quickly—by pushing 
too hard.” 


(The following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from the report of Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, research director for the 
American National’s fact-finding com- 
mittee. To explain his important work, 
Dr. DeGraff delivered two major 
speeches at the convention of the 
American National in Omaha, Jan. 
15-17. Additional excerpts from his re- 
port will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of this magazine. Dr. DeGraff is the 
nation’s leading feed economist. He is 
the first holder of the newly endowed 
Babcock professorship of food econom- 
ics at Cornell University. He has served 
the government and many industry 
groups as lecturer and consultant. Cur- 
rently he is an economic consultant to 
the secretary of agriculture.—Eb.) 


I SHOULD LIKE TO COMMENT 
first on the price bust of six years 
ago. That break took most cattlemen 
by surprise. Why should cattle prices 
have tumbled so sharply at a time of 
high employment, high consumer 
spending power and general economic 
prosperity? Moreover, the price break 
lasted so long that many producers be- 
gan to despair of better times—and 
this was finally the main factor that 
brought the fact-finding committee into 
being. 

The 1952-53 bust had but one major 
cause—and it was not a failure of con- 
sumer demand nor was it any action by 


packers or retailers or anyone else who 
handles your product. It was an abrupt 
and sharp increase in the number of 
cattle and calves marketed—and conse- 
quently in market supplies of beef and 
veal. 


In only two years, from 1951 to 1953, 
beef and veal production rose 41 per 
cent, as a result of which cattle prices 
to producers dropped 43 per cent. 

The surprising thing is that prices 
did not drop even more. Almost any- 
one would have forecast a much larger 
drop from this much increase in mar- 
ket supplies. The only reason a still 
larger break did not happen is an 
enormous appetite and consumer pref- 
erence for beef versus pork and poultry 
that has been developing since World 
War II. 





Dr. Herrell DeGraff 


By 1958, 80 pounds of beef per capita 
moved at fair prices—evidence of con- 
tinued strong preference for beef. It 
shows that consumers will absorb large 
beef supplies at prices fairly attractive 
to producers when they get the kind 
of beef they want and when supplies 
are held reasonably stable. 


Consumers will take more pork and 
poultry only at considerably greater 
price discounts than are required to 
move more beef. When consumers 
have become accustomed to more beef 
they will protest vigorously a shrink 
in supply; that is, they will readily pay 
higher prices to try to hold consump- 
tion at levels to which they have be- 
come accustomed. 


This fact is encouraging for the fu- 
ture of the cattle industry, but it is a 
fact that the industry must recognize 
and serve. A sure way to damage the 
consumer preference that can be work- 
ing so strongly with you would be to 
permit supplies in the market to vary 
sharply from time to time. The supply 
must be smoothed out at a high per 
capita level in order to stabilize the 
full potential of the consumer prefer- 
ence that is there if the industry will 
serve it. 
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THE INCREASED MARKETINGS 
that brought on the bust six years ago 
came after three and a half years of in- 
ventory increases—between 1949 and 
mid-year of 1952. Inventories increased 
from 77 million head to over 90 million. 
Then cattle and calf marketings started 
sharply up. By 1956 beef and veal sup- 
plies stood 63 per cent above the short 
supplies of 1951 and prices to producers 
had declined 48 per cent. 


The pattern was quite typical of the 
cyclical behavior which has long char- 
acterized the cattle industry, even 
though it was complicated by drouth in 
the Southwest and southern plains. 


Present indications are for an inven- 
tory increase during 1958 in excess of 
three million head. This has occurred 
after only two years of declining num- 
bers—the shortest down-leg of a cattle 
cycle. The three million added to the 
94 million at the beginning of 1958 has 
now. raised cattle numbers to a new 
high. Both feed supplies and cow num- 
bers are now sufficient to provide the 
potential for a continued rapid build-up. 

How fast it will develop is difficult 
to forecast, but a sobering fact is that 
two more years of increases such as we 
experienced from 1950 through 1952 in 
the last cycle would take the cattle 
inventory to 110 million head. 

This would be followed, perhaps as 
early as 1961, by sharply increased mar- 
ketings for slaughter, and by beef sup- 
plies above 90 pounds per capita and 
combined beef and veal above 100 
pounds. 


How much price break such supplies 
would precipitate is not easy to guess. 
Population increases are at the rate 
of three million persons a year. In 
the years immediately ahead many 
post-war babies, the oldest of which are 
now 12, will be reaching teen-age. 
They are then heavier eaters. 

This means somewhat more market 
for beef than is indicated by growth of 
population alone. But it is by no 
means an endless additional market, 
and the question still remains whether 
a continued build-up of cattle numbers 
as rapid as in the last cycle would 
not threaten us with a price break in 
the early 1960’s that could be very 
serious to producers. 

In the first 10 months of 1958 feder- 
ally inspected cow slaughter was down 
23 per cent from 1957, calf slaughter 
down 20 per cent. The cows were held 
back because feed was abundant and 
calf prices attractive. The calves were 
held to feed and to grow out, with the 
later possibility of adding more of the 
heifers to breeding herds. Total slaugh- 
ter of cattle and calves in 1958 is esti- 
mated 12 per cent below 1957. 

It is mainly out of this 
slaughter that a higher Jan. 1 inven- 
tory will have come. It is obvious, 
with an inventory as large as we have, 
slaughter changes from year to year 
can bring about considerable changes 
in the inventory. Population growth of 
three million persons requires 400,000 
more 1,000-pound steers. But against 
inventory increases of 10 times this 


smaller 
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number or more, such as we have ex- 
perienced in some years, this 400,000 
look rather small. 


IN THE TYPICAL CYCLICAL PAT- 
TERN, inventory increases generally 
continue for several years, and feed 
upon themselves. There tend to be two 
bidders for two-way animals, but 
sooner or later the point is reached 
where increased marketings for slaugh- 
ter no longer can be avoided. Prices 
soften, and one of the two bidders, the 
breeder bidder, disappears. The only 
one left is the slaughterer, and he be- 


comes flooded under offers of many | 


sellers. A 1953 could happen all over 
again after 1960, with the timing con- 
ditioned by how fast the build-up 
progresses, whether drouth disrupts the 


supply of feed and whether consumer | 


buying power holds high. 


The individual producer who takes 
the view that his 25 or 50 extra cows 
in a period of accumulation can have 
little effect on subsequent total mar- 
ketings must remember that it is the 
aggregate of thousands of producers, 
each with a few extra head, who bring 
about the big and distastrous changes 
in supply. 

Your committee does not want to be 
in a position of crying “wolf.” We be- 
lieve we are not. We are aware that 
the committee had its origins in a pr* 
bust and that the history of busts is 
so serious as to merit the closest atten- 
tion and concern of every producer. 

Reasonably good cattle prices can be 
held by not overdoing a good thing— 
or they can be killed, and all too 
quickly, by pushing too hard and too 
fast for too much too soon. 

One more point. Even a boom is not 
as attractive to you as formerly, be- 
cause in a boom you have an unavoid- 


able partner. Uncle gets his cut. Then | 


when the bust comes you are on your 
own. Thus there is stronger reason 
than ever before to smooth out the 
boom and bust sequences with which 
cattlemen have lived for too long. 


I SHOULD LIKE TO REVIEW some | 


long-time trends: 


1. The cattle industry has been ex- 
panding for a long time. Rising de- 
mand for beef and increasing capacity 
for production have combined to bring 


about the sharp uptrend of the past 30 | 


years. Near disappearance of draft 
animals, releasing pasture and feed, 
and improvements in breeding, feeding 
and management have contributed. 


2. During the past three or four 
decades almost all the increase in cat- 
tle numbers has been in beef cattle. 
Milk cattle since World War II have 
decreased. Earlier cyclical fluctuations 
in dairy cattle numbers have now vir- 
tually disappeared. Dairy cattle now 
number less than 10 per cent above 
the number in 1920. Beef cattle have 
increased by 20 million head, or 50 
per cent during four decades, and beef 
cows have doubled—to over 25 mil- 
lion. Such changes reflect a near-revo- 
lution in the cattle business in recent 


| 


decades—a revolution which, generally 
speaking, has gone unnoticed. 

3. One aspect of this revolution is the 
sharply changed composition of total 
cattle slaughter. For example, relative- 
ly fewer dairy cows are available for 
the slaughter market and fewer dual- 
purpose animals are kept and shifted 
back and forth between dairy and beef. 
Fewer dairy calves are available for 
vealers, and as beef calves have become 
a larger proportion of all calves, the 
fraction of the calf crop slaughtered as 
calves has been declining. The practice 
of growing out steers to three or four 
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years has almost disappeared, and, by 
no means least significant, is that heifer 
slaughter, once highly cyclical, is now 
much less so. 

Since beef cows are now over 50 per 
cent of all cows (dairy and beef) ver- 
sus only 30 per cent as recently as 
1940, many more beef heifers are 
available for slaughter after replace- 
ment needs have been met. Note these 
figures: 


1940 Present 
(Number in millions) 
Beef cows .................... 10.7 25.5 
Beef calves—assum- 
ing 80% calf crop... 8.6 20.4 
Half heifers .......... | 10.2 
Assume 20% for re- 
placement ........... 2.1 5.1 
Available for feed- 
ing and slaughter... 2.2 5.1 


THIS MEANS heifer slaughter is far 
less cyclical than formerly, and that, 
in the make-up of slaughter cattle, 
heifers should be regarded more than 
ever before like steers. These are the 
factors back of the sharp rise in heifer 
feeding in recent years. 

Cattle slaughter has increasingly be- 
come centered on steers and heifers of 
beef breeding 18 to 30 months old. 

Cattle finished to good and choice 
have increasingly overshadowed both 
prime and the lower grades. Weight 
preference has narrowed. The grow- 
ing importance of supermarket retail- 
ers has accounted for much of this. 
They demand uniform, young, light- 
weight, moderately finished cattle, 
and their demands reflect all the way 
back to the feeder and rancher. 

Result is increasingly uniform beef 
supply, which in turn has been a fac- 
tor in the increasing consumer ac- 
ceptance of and preference for beef. 

4. A fourth major trend: the sharp 
expansion of volume of cattle feeding. 
A quarter of a century ago about a 
quarter of the beef supply was fed beef; 
now it is about a half. Demand for 
fed beef has been a stimulus to feed- 
ing, as has been recently the abun- 
dance of feed at relatively low prices. 

Feeding is performing important eco- 
nomic functions for the cattle industry: 

It both raises the grade and smooths 
out the grade of beef moving into con- 
sumer channels. 

Feeding adds not only quality but 
weight. Annual beef production per 
cow has been increasing rapidly in re- 
cent years. Major reasons are in- 
creased proportion of beef cows and 
the proposition of young beef ani- 
mals going through feedlots. 


FEEDING REDISTRIBUTES the sea- 
sonal supply of slaughter cattle, thus 
smoothing out the seasonal flow of 
beef to consumers. Especially Corn 
Belt feeding, with its great variety of 
feeding programs, makes the major 
contribution to fitting a seasonal 
feeder cattle supply to a comparatively 
uniform consumer demand. Western 
type feeding, in the ascendency in re- 
cent years and which is a far more 
standardized feeding program, makes 
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less contribution to smoothing out sea- 
sonal supplies. 

Dr. Harold Breimyer, livestock ana- 
lyst of USDA, believes the feeding in- 
dustry has grown to a point where it 
may help to prevent an excessive in- 
ventory build-up in the expansion of 
cattle numbers that is now under way. 
He bases this on the strong competi- 
tive demand from feeders for yearling 
heifers and heifer calves. To the de- 
gree that feedlot operators succeed in 
bidding these away from breeders, the 
expansion of the cow herd will be 
retarded. 

He points out that the major part 
of the inventory increase in 1958 were 
calves held back from slaughter. If 
the heifers among them later go to 
feedlots in considerable degree, rate 
of build-up in breeding herds will be 
slower. Prices and costs permitting, 
the feeding industry can function in 
this manner to help smooth out the 
cattle cycle. 


IN AN OUTLOOK for the cattle in- 
dustry in 1959, in the case of weather, 
we can do little else than assume nor- 
mal moisture and range production. 
Feed grain supplies will be abundant 
and cheap. Operating costs seem likely 
to creep moderately higher. 

Every indication seems to be for a 
high-level economy in the year 
ahead, and therefore continued strong 
consumer demand. 

1. Cattle slaughter in 1959 is not 
likely to vary greatly from 1958, as- 
suming no widespread drouth. 

Cow slaughter will continue small. 
There is an increased cow herd, espe- 
cially beef cows, which under normal 
culling condition would produce more 
slaughter cows. But the cyclical influ- 
ence is expected to retard culling and 
result in cyclically small cow slaugh- 
ter. 

Likewise steers, beef heifers and 
especially beef calves have increased 
during 1958. More than usual of the 
extra numbers will be retained for 
breeding or later feeding. A strong 
market for beef and abundant feed 
will make cattle feeders strong bidders 
for all types of feeders in 1959. How 
successful they are in bidding cattle 
away from ranchers, and especially 
heifers from would-be breeders, will 
have some effect on both 1959 beef 
supplies and the rate of continued in- 
ventory build-up. 

Briefly, the outlook is for domestic 
beef production probably a little 
smaller, especially on a per capita basis, 
than in 1958. Cattle prices in 1959, 
barring unforeseen catastrophes, should 
not drop below 1958 levels. 

2. Hog production will be sharply 
up in 1959. Higher market supplies 
(about 13 per cent) of pork are likely 
to depress hog prices seriously, be- 
cause demand for pork is much less 
elastic than demand for beef. Hog 
prices may drop $5 a cwt. below 1958. 
However, this can happen without any 
serious adverse effect on 1959 cattle 
prices. 

3. Poultry production reached an- 


other high in 1958 and may again in- 
crease this year. But any further in- 
creases in 1959 are not likely to ex- 
ceed 1 to 1.5 pounds per capita. 

The probable increase in pork and 
poultry in 1958—about 7.5 pounds per 
person (a 4 per cent increase in the 
combined total of red meat and 
poultry)—will have much more effect 
on hog and poultry prices than on cat- 
tle prices. They will dampen some in- 
crease in beef prices that probably 
otherwise would occur, but are not 
expected to cause cattle prices to de- 
cline. 


4. CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORTS 
will continue to be a significant fac- 
tor in the supply picture in 1959. 

Imports are a complex and debat- 
able question which cannot be fully 
discussed in a brief comment here. It 
is a question about which a good deal 
of heat and comparatively little light 
has been generated in the past year, 
mainly because of a common failure 
to recognize that imports are another 
cyclical factor, and that currently they 
are at a cyclical high. 

Basically it is my view that the re- 
cent imports of cattle and beef have 
not been wholly to the disadvantage of 
cattle producers. May I suggest these 
reasons: 

Our foreign trade in livestock and 
livestock products is a two-way street. 
It is not all a burden of product mov- 
ing in upon our livestock industry. 
For example, we have been exporting 
large quantities of tallow and hides. 
Had we not had these exports in recent 
years, cattle prices would have been 
lower than they were. 

Hides and tallow are products of 
cattle slaughter just as much as are 
steaks and*roasts. And the value of 
pounds of hide has the same meaning 
to the cattleman as the value of pounds 
of meat in terms of what he receives 
for an animal. We have indeed been 
fortunate to have the export outlets 
for slaughter by-products. From 1953 
through 1957 our export of livestock 
products exceeded our imports as fol- 
lows: 


Excess of 
Year Exports Imports exports over 
imports 
(Millions of dollars) 
1953 115.6 82.0 33.6 
1954 154.2 62.4 91.8 
1955 183.1 73.3 109.8 
1956 216.7 55.1 161.6 
1957 229.2 141.3 84.9 


The 1958 imports are exceeding ex- 
ports. The primary reason is that we 
are in an accumulation phase in our 
cattle cycle—a cyclical upturn—and our 
prices are higher than usual in com- 
parison with world prices. Yet the 
trade is still a two-way street, even 
though cyclically we are having more 
imports. 


IN RECENT YEARS hamburger, hot 
dogs and to a lesser degree other forms 
of grinding and sausage beef have be- 
come a major factor of the total U. S. 
market for beef. A USDA study in 
1955 showed 30 per cent of all beef 
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purchased for home consumption was | 


ground beef (hamburger) versus only 
17 per cent before the war. Two fac- | 
tors were primarily responsible: large 
cow slaughter in 1953 through 1956, 
and increased numbers of youngsters 
who are big eaters of hamburger and 
hot dogs. 

The rising popularity of hamburger 
has been an important market-building 
factor for the industry. Not only does 
it provide a good, comparatively in- 
expensive beef item in competition with 
other meats, but it provides improved 
outlet for large quantities of lean 
cow beef to be combined with fat trim | 
from fed beef carcasses. The retail 
utilization value of our total beef 
supply is thus improved. 

At present we have short supplies of 
cow beef. Prices of slaughter cows and | 
cow beef have risen relative to fed beef, 
and this has made the American mar- 
ket unusually attractive to cow beef 
from other countries. The biggest in- 
creases in imports in late 1957 and 
1958 were boned cow beef. 

These imports currently are helping 
us to hold consumers of hamburger and 
hot dogs who otherwise would be drift- 
ing toward chicken or other alterna- 
tives. 

Only two or three years from now 
we will again be marketing many more 
cows from our own domestic produc- 
tion. We will then need every con- 
sumer we can get to utilize our own 
grinding and sausage beef output. It 
is far better for cattlemen, I believe, 
to have some imports now, to help hold 
consumers against the time when our 
own production will sharply increase, 
than to have them drift away to al- 
ternative foods from which later it 
would be difficult to bring them back. 


BEEF IMPORTS in 1958 (beef and 
beef equivalent of imported cattle) 
equaled about 7 to 8 per cent of our 
market supplies, or about 5.5 pounds 
per person—about 2.5 pounds per per- 
son more than imported in 1957. 

The effect on prices received by our 
producers was about an equal percent- 
age in the opposite direction; that is, 7 
or 8 per cent imports caused our prices 
for slaughter cattle to have been 7 or 
8 per cent lower than without imports— 
equal to about $1.50 per cwt. of live 
cattle in 1958. 

Thus without imports—and looking 
it the problem from this view alone— 
the producer would have gained $1.50 
a cwt. last year. But can the problem 
be viewed from this angle alone? Over 
the years the cattleman hopes to run 
a profitable business, but not so prof- 
itable as to attract every drugstore 
cowboy and other fly-by-night cattle- 
man who wants to scale the good time 
and then add seriously to the indus- 
try’s troubles in the bad times. 

The price differential between what 
is good and what is too good, in this 
sense, is narrow but important. 
Whether the established cattle industry 
really would have been better off in 
1958 without imports and with $1.50 
higher price, I find difficult to answer. 
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I would rather leave the answer to 
cattle producers. 

The imports are a cyclical phenome- 
non—a price phenomenon. They re- 
spond to prices in our market relative 
to prices in the world market. When- 
ever our prices are comparatively high, 
as they always are at this state of a 
cattle cycle, we receive larger than 
normal imports. 


As we move into more advanced 
states of this cattle cycle, with corre- 
spondingly less attractive prices rela- 
tive to other countries, imports will 
again decrease. Slaughter cow prices 
will have to come down $5 to $6 a cwt., 
other things staying relatively com- 
parable, in order to cut off boned cow 
beef imports. Such a drop, however, 
will no more than re-establish the nor- 
mal relationship between cow prices 
and fed-cattle prices at the more ad- 
vanced state of the cycle. 


In the meantime, imports will re- 
main a significant factor in the cattle 
price outlook. In 1959 we will con- 
tinue to receive above-normal imports. 
Other than exportable quantities of 
Canadian and Mexican live cattle, the 
major factor in the imports will con- 
tinue to be cow beef. Total imports 
in 1959 may well equal or exceed the 
1958 level. Like pork and poultry sup- 
plies, they will contribute to holding 
down cattle and beef prices below 
levels that otherwise would prevail, 
but should not cause a price break for 
cattlemen in 1959. 


CONCLUSIONS: 
1. The turn-around from the liquida- 





A modern-day Rip Van Winkle would 
have been bemused if he had awakened 
in Omaha’s Civic Auditorium during 
the Jan. 15-17 convention of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Exactly 35 years ago to the day, the 
association held its only previous con- 
vention in Omaha. A casual glance 
through the musty records of the 1924 
session at the Fontenelle Hotel would 
indicate that problems of the beef cat- 
tle industry have changed little. 

For instance, Henry C. Wallace, then 
secretary of agriculture, declared in the 
keynote speech: “Our principal trouble 
is that we produce too much. Although 
Congress is struggling with the prob- 
lems of the agriculturist, it must be 
shown that the measures of relief really 
will be of benefit. Government-guaran- 
teed prices have never proved a suc- 
cess!” 

Some things never change. 

But a closer inspection of the 1924 
convention reports reveal that modern 
cattlemen have far more complicated 
aspects of long-standing beef produc- 
tion problems to consider. Although 
topics of speeches may bear similar 
titles, 35 years have brought tremen- 
dous changes in beef production, proc- 
essing and merchandising. 

“Economics of Retail Meat Distribu- 
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tion phase of the last cycle to the be- 
ginnings of accumulation in a new cycle 
came in mid-1957. Cow and calf 
slaughter decreased as both classes 
were held back. Prices strengthened; 
imports increased. Average price for 
beef cattle rose $2.30 per cwt. in 1957 
over 1956 and during 1958 increased 
by about $5 over 1957 (to an average 
price of about $22). Cow and calf 
prices have risen more than fed cattle. 
Cows are at the highest price level 
since 1952. 

2. The inventory during 1958 was 
increased by three million head or 
more and appears to have reached a 
new high on Jan. 1, 1959. Feed and 
cow numbers appear adequate for con- 
tinued sizeable inventory increases 
over the next several years. However, 
the record high number already on 
hand gives warning that the industry 
will be highly vulnerable to serious 
drouth. 

3. The price break of the last cycle 
came after three and a half years of 
inventory build-up. A comparable 
time-table in this cycle would indicate 
1961. No one can foretell the timing 
with precision. After a price break oc- 
curs, the opportunity is lost to make 
advantageous adjustments which should 
precede the break. 

4. The adjustments that should be 
made by an.individual rancher are 
dictated by his own circumstances. How 
fully stocked are his pastures compared 
to his normal and dependable carrying 
capacity? How closely culled is his 
cow herd? Should he use present high 
slaughter-cow prices to get out from 


Does History Repeat Itself im 35 Years? 


tion” was the subject of a government 
marketing specialist, Charles J. Brand: 
“Retailing is insufficiently concen- 
trated. We have 1,300,000 retail stores. 
The high percentage of failures points 
to the need for larger operating units.” 
Mr. Brand urged that packers get into 
retailing on an integrated basis! 

“The Corn Belt Feeder and the Range 
Man” was the subject for A. Sykes, 
president of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers Association. He urged a greater 
amount of cooperation between breeder 
and feeder (a continuous problem) and 
suggested that although great econo- 
mies could be the result from buying 
direct on the range, the difficulties of 
the untrained buyer could offset the 
gain. Wyoming rancher Charles A. 
Myers described a “unique program” of 
cooperative selling by groups of ranch- 
ers direct to Illinois feeders. 

A. F. Stryker, then secretary of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange, discussed 
how central markets “are satisfactorily 
fulfilling their object of providing con- 
veniently located trading places where 
demand and supply may meet and val- 
ues be honestly determined.” Mr. 
Stryker’s talk started a lively debate 
over the merits of direct buying versus 
central market selling. 

One of the highlights of the 1959 cat- 


Liggett. 


under some money-losing cows? How 
are his stocks of hay and other winter 
or emergency feed? Is he strongly fi- 
nanced, or overextended? How big is 
the risk factor in his operation—and 
should he take advantage of present 
high cow and calf prices to lessen his 
risk? 

5. Slaughter cows prices are now un- 
usually high and cannot hold indefi- 
nitely their favorable relation to other 
classes. However, the cow price in the 
fall of 1959 versus the current cow 
price does not appear to be a major 
gamble. Therefore, another calf, if the 
cow will produce it this year, should 
not have to carry any abnormal bur- 
den of price depreciation in the cow. 


WE CANNOT RECOMMEND to the 
individual rancher that he should turn 
off cows now (except, of course, for 
the boarders). If he did so and 1959 
turns out to be the good year we an- 
ticipate, we could be criticized for 
having given the right recommendation 
at the wrong time. The cattle industry, 
as distinct from the individual rancher, 
would have a more favorable outlook 
for a longer period ahead if the in- 
ventory build-up now under way were 
slowed down right now. But decisions 
are not made by an industry. They 
are made by individuals. 


6. A brood cow can be cashed on a 
capital gains basis. From most ranches 
her progeny turns at straight income 
tax rates. For many operators this 
difference is worth full consideration 
in deciding when to turn off cows. It 
might make a real difference. 





tlemen’s convention will be discussion 
of beef promotion activities and con- 
sideration of plans to establish an ag- 
gressive national campaign. In 1924, 
the new manager of the fledgling Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, R. C. 
Pollock, told of new “moving pictures,” 
radio programs, booklets posters and 
demonstrations being conducted across 
the country on behalf of meat. Object 
of the Board’s campaign was to dispel 
the “faddists and cranks” who were 
promoting vegeterianism at the expense 
of meat consumption. 


One other contrast between the 1924 
and 1959 conventions is apparent. 
Thirty-five years ago, the cattle indus- 
try and most of agriculture was at the 
depths of a major postwar depression. 
Producers and feeders today are enjoy- 


ing a recovery from a depression and 
drouth. 


But a similarity between the cattle- 
men of yesterday and today exists in 
the words of 1924’s speaker, Senator 
Kendrick: “While congress is anxious to 
assist in every possible way, your prob- 
lems must be solved by your own in- 
dustry!” 


Rip Van Winkle can relax. He heard 
the same determination in 1959—Lyle 
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Chemical ‘Glass Wall’ 
Around the Animal 





Dr. William O. Robertson 


“Tranquilizers in production and 
shipping have brought about a ‘drug- 
automation’ for the beef industry.” 


(Excerpts from the talk by Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Robertson research endocrin- 
ologist for the Shering Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J., at the National con- 
vention in Omaha. A native of New 


Jersey, he has two degrees from Rut- 
ger’s University. Mr. Robertson is a 
specialist in study of the activity of 
drugs in 
—Ed.) 


various classes of animals. 
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Tranquilizers offer a chemical bar- 
rier to disease, and in the future we 
may see. a new concept in medicine 
of using these drugs to prevent dis- 
ease, rather than the present concept 
of combating disease after it has taken 
hold. 

Major advantages of tranquilizers in 
cattle are: as drugs which reduce 
weight losses in shipment; as drugs 
that acclimate cattle; as drugs that 
combat shipping fever, and as drugs 
which reduce the need for excessive 
or rough handling of cattle. 

Savings from these major uses of 
tranquilizers result in savings of the 
$100 million annual losses in the cattle 
industry caused by conditions of stress. 

In general, it may be said that the 
greater the potency of the tranquilizer 
the less the number of undesirable side 
effects are found. Trilafon, one of the 
most potent of tranquilizers presently 
available, has been studied extensively 
under field conditions. A unique qual- 
ity of the tranquilizer is its ability to 
block stress in animals and thus main- 
tain the animal’s resistance at its nor- 
mal peak. 

Use of Trilafon in correct dosages 
has resulted in an average of about 3 
per cent less shrinkage than non-in- 
jected controls. 

The product minimizes management 
problems, permitting animals to ac- 
climate more rapidly and get on full 
feed faster. 

Tranquilizers build a chemical “glass 
wall” around the animal, making him 
indifferent to changing surroundings. 
They provide a new concept in hand- 
ling disease problems; that is, not al- 
lowing resistance to drop and thus 
eliminating need for later costly doctor- 
ing. 


More Nutrition 
Progress To Come 





Dr. W. M. Beeson 


“The proof of true advancement in 
feeding is the animal’s response. In a 
study with twin calves to test 1908 vs. 
1958 rations, the twin fed the 1958 ra- 
tion gained 42 per cent faster on 30 per 
cent less feed at 33 per cent less cost. 


(Excerpts from the talk of Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, professor of animal science at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
world-renowned specialist in animal 
nutrition. He is a graduate of Oklahoma 
State and Wisconsin universities and 
active in many scientific societies.—Eb.) 
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USE OF HORMONES — Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the cattle in the 
feedlots are either implanted or fed 
stilbestrol. Diethistilbestrol, a synthetic 
hormone-like substance, is a growth 
stimulant which increases the forma- 
tion of protein but does not increase 
fat deposition. Numerous studies have 
shown that either feeding (10 mg. 
daily) or implanting of 36 mg. of stil- 
bestrol at the base of the ear will im- 
prove daily gain approximately 16 per 
cent and feed efficiency on the average 
of 12 per cent. Cattle on fattening ra- 
tions respond the same to implanted or 
oral feeding. On pasture, cattle re- 
spond much better to implanting. 

Research at Ohio has shown that a 
combination of stilbestrol and certain 
testastrone derivatives (male hormone) 
is more effective in heifers than stil- 
bestrol alone. 

Certain natural hormone combina- 
tions such as estradiol and progesterone 
have given results equivalent to stil- 
bestrol. Many new combinations of 
estrogens and androgens are now being 
tested. 


RESPONSES OF GRASS FEDS—Ex- 
periments have shown that implanting 
24 mg. of stilbestrol in yearling steers 
going on pasture will increase the daily 
gain about 20 per cent or produce 40 
to 50 pounds extra gain during a nor- 
mal grazing season. 


USDA experiment at Mandan, N.D., 
has shown that range steers implanted 
with 30 mg. of stilbestrol and grazed 
on native grasses gained 48 pounds 
more per head than non-implanted 
steers. Average daily gain for stilbest- 
rol implanted steers was 2.0 pounds, 
while the non-treated steers averaged 
1.7 pounds. In other words, a 50 cent 
per head or less cost for implanting 
(labor and stilbestrol pellets) produced 
a steer worth $12 more on a 25 cent 
market. 

Steers fed grain on pasture will re- 
spond markedly to implanting with 24 
mg. of stilbestrol, but little or no re- 
sponse was obtained from oral feeding. 
In drylot there was no difference be- 
tween the response of cattle to oral 
feeding and implanting, but on pasture 
oral feeding is less effective. 


FEEDLOT RESPONSE—A majority 
of the tests at college experiment sta- 
tions has shown that feeder cattle 
previously implanted with stilbestrol 
will respond to a second implant of 
stilbestrol or to oral feeding. Also stil- 
bestrol treated feeder steers not fed or 
implanted with stilbestrol in the feed- 
lot will gain as rapidly as untreated 
feeder steers. 

Critical tests have shown that stil- 
bestrol implant of 24 to 36 mg. lasts 
about five to six months, and after 
this period steers can be retreated with 
stilbestrol and a second boost is ob- 
tained. 

Overall the greatest response from 
stilbestrol is obtained by implanting 
steer calves or yearlings on pasture 
and then re-implanting or feeding stil- 
bestrol in drylot. This gives a dual 
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CowBelle President 


Mrs. N. H. Dekle 


Mrs. Clelia Dekle is the new presi- 
dent of the National CowBelles. She 
succeeds Mrs. Robert Burghart, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Mrs. Dekle attended 
schools at Rosedale, later at a business 
college in Baton Rouge. She is married 
to N. H. Dekle, a former president of 
the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association 
and a vice-president of the American 
National. Mrs. Dekle has been active in 
beef promotion and public relations for 
the industry. She is former president of 
the Louisiana CowBelles. 


effect. A boost for the range producer 
and a significant increase in gain and 
feed saving for the cattle feeder. 


ANTIBIOTICS—tThe adaptation and 
use of antibiotics in beef cattle diets 
has grown slowly but steadily. The 
screening of many antibiotics has 
shown that the two most effective ones 
at present are aureomycin and terramy- 
cin. Under certain feeding conditions 
the oral feeding of 70-80 mg. of either 
of these broad spectrum antibiotics will 
increase the daily gain (10 per cent), 
improve feed efficienty (8 per cent) 
and carcass quality. 

Antibiotics are additive in their ef- 
fect over and above stilbestrol and tend 
to counteract the slight depression in 
carcass quality that is obtained by stil- 
bestrol administration. They are most 
widely used in commercial feedlots and 
have not been universally adopted as 
yet by cattle feeders. It costs less than 
1 cent per head daily to feed an anti- 
biotic and the return in feedlot per- 
formance, carcass quality and health 
of the animal far surpasses the cost. 


Antibiotics are also used effectively 
at high levels (350-500 mg. per head 
daily) to control shipping fever. Many 
conditioning feed supplements are now 
being manufactured to be fed seven 


to 21 days after cattle arrive on the 
place. This does not entirely prevent 
the onset of shipping fever, but tends 
to reduce the severity. Also, water 
soluble preparations of antibiotics are 
being used in the drinking water for 
control of shipping fever. 


TRANQUILIZERS — The impact of 
tranquilizers on the various phases of 
cattle production is still in the exper- 
imental stage. Feeding 2.5 mg. of Tran 
Q to steers along with stilbestrol and 
terramycin has increased daily gain on 
an average 12 per cent and improved 
feed efficiency 10 per cent. This is 
over and above the effect of stilbestrol 
and terramycin. Also, tranquilizers are 
being used to reduce shock of shipping 
and weaning of calves. Many tranquil- 
izers are being tested to determine their 
use in life cycle of cattle production. 
The tranquilizer age is just beginning. 


BLOAT—Many theories have been 
proposed for the cause of bloat, and this 
still remains one of the major problems 
when cattle are grazed on pasture that 
are high in legumes. Even under cer- 
tain conditions bloat may occur under 
drylot feeding, especially where cattle 
are fed on grain and alfalfa hay. Major 
advancements have been made in cer- 
tain areas to control bloat. Feeding 
75 mg. of either penicillin or terramycin 
per head daily to cattle tends to reduce 
the amount of fermentation and gas 
formation in the rumen and will, in 
most cases, prevent bloat. Sale mix- 
tures have been developed containing 
penicillin to be fed on a free-choice 
basis. This is a step forward in counter- 
acting the bloat problem but is not the 
complete answer. Basic research in New 
Zealand and in the United States has 
shown that feeding of oils to cattle 
either on pasture or in drylot will 
tend to prevent bloat, and methods are 
being developed now to include cer- 
tain types of oils in the drinking water. 

Lying on the shelf of some chemical 
laboratory is a compound or combina- 
tion of compounds that will prevent 
bloat. Research on it has been too 
superficial. When we learn the funda- 
mental cause, we shall be able to pro- 
vide a preventive. 


PELLETING—Research reports from 
several experiment stations have shown 
that the pelleting of poor grade hays 
and other roughages will increase the 
consumption by ruminants, improve the 
daily gain and feed efficiency. Pellet- 
ing high-energy diets has not improved 
the daily gain of cattle, but, in some 
instances, has increased the feed ef- 
ficiency about 14 per cent. 


There is a great interest in the pellet- 
ing of all types of roughages such as 
sorghum silage, corn silage, etc., and 
many large feedlots will adapt this 
method for their operations. Pelleting 
has gained popularity in the formation 
of supplements for beef cattle. Cattle 
will usually eat pelleted feed much 
quicker than they will meal, and also it 
permits the simultaneous feeding of nu- 
trients in a condensed form. 
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Although the fundamental reason is 
not known, it appears that diets high 
in fiber are more adapted to pelleting 
than those high in energy. Condensing 
a bulky feed like hay allows the an- 
imal to consume more, permitting a 
larger intake of nutrients above main- 
tenance requirements. 


STILBESTROL & SUCKLING 
CALVES—Results at Oklahoma have 
shown that implanting range calves at 
90 days of age with 24 mg. of stilbestrol 
will increase the weaning weight of 
beef calves from 34 to 53 pounds. In 
both heifers and steers feeder grade 
was nearly a third grade higher for the 
implanted calves. Creep feeding 5 mg. 
of stilbestrol daily to suckling calves 
did not improve daily gain. Recent Ne- 
braska tests have also shown that in- 
corporating stilbestrol in a creep feed 
will not increase the daily gain of 
calves. 


Consumers Demand 
Tenderness Most 


Dr. O. D. Butler 


“Standardization of .cuucrness in 
retail beef cuts would be ‘extremely 
beneficial’ to everyone in the beef busi- 
ness.” 


(Excerpts from the talk of Dr. O. D. 
Butler, head of the animal husbandry 
department of the Texas A&M College 
He is a graduate of Texas A&M and 
Michigan State University. He is a spe- 
cialist in meat and carcass evaluation.— 
Ep.) 


CATTLE CARCASSES vary widely 
in percentage of lean, fat and bone. 
Consumers are interested in the lean 
almost exclusively, but demand tender- 
ness, juiciness and appealing flavor. 
Some fat is necessary to obtain the de- 
sired characteristics of the lean, par- 
ticularly juiciness and flavor. Tender- 
ness is a very complex characteristic 
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varying greatly among the muscles of a 
carcass and among different carcasses. 


TENDERNESS is the characteristic 
most demanded by consumers, and it 
is too variable. Standardization of 
tenderness in retail beef steaks and 
roasts would be extremely beneficial 
to everyone concerned with the beef 
business. 


Age of the animal, post-mortem ag- 
ing and cooking procedure probably in- 
fluence tenderness most. Recent evi- 
dence of variation in tenderness due to 
heredity, however, may allow impor- 
tant progress in standardization of 
tenderness. 


FATNESS probably has much less in- 
fluence on tenderness than has been 
generally believed. If so, this is for- 
tunate, for increasing resistance to very 
much fat on beef cuts is evident. 


The fundamental differences between 
tender and tough muscles are not well 
understood. The American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation research program in- 
cludes studies of such a fundamental 
nature, and some universities and other 
research groups are also working to ex- 
pand basic knowledge. 


More definite information is known 
on quantitative carcass characteristics 
than on qualitative. 


BONES in the frame of cattle seem to 
to develop proportionately. Muscles are 
connected to bones at definite locations. 
Muscles also tend to develop propor- 
tionately. Use of skeletal check points 
for separation of very lean carcasses 
into standard wholesale cuts causes a 
rather proportionate percentage yield 
of the cuts. 


Fattening, however, causes dispro- 
portionality because fat is deposited in 
an uneven manner. Outside fat appears 
first across the back and in the brisket 
area. As fattening progresses the de- 
posit is extended forward and to the 
rear with a thickening of the brisket, 
short plate and flank deposits. The last 
areas to show outside fat are the lower 
round and the neck. “Underside” 
get more of the fat than the 


short plate, and flank increase at the 


expense of the round and chuck pri- | 
Percentages of the wholesale | 


marily. 
loin and rib cuts are affected less by 
increased fattening than round and 


chuck. Retail trimming, however, usu- | 


ally requires removal of some of the 
outside fat on loin and rib cuts, so 
the rather consistent percentage yield 
of those wholesale cuts from carcasses 
varying in fatness is somewhat mis- 
leading. 


MODERATE FATTENING seems to 
increase the yield of lean meat, prob- 
ably by deposits within and between 
muscle cells. The lean-bone ratio of 
some very lean mature cow carcasses 
was determined to be 3.5 by physical 
separation into lean, fat and bone. 
Similar cow carcasses after moderate 


cuts 
“topside” | 
cuts, so the percentages of the brisket, | 


fattening showed a lean-bone ratio 
of 4. 

Thick bones seem to go with thick 
muscles rather consistently. The loin 
eye area is recognized as an important 
measure of muscling in a carcass. 


CHARACTERISTICS of a meat-type 
steer have been proposed by the Texas 
A&M station: 


1. Comes from highly fertile parents 
adapted to production conditions. 

2. Weans at not less than 450 pounds 
at 210 days without supplemental feed. 


3. Can utilize a wide range of feeds 
with emphasis on roughages. 

4. Can make 100 pounds of gain as a 
yearling on not more than 900 pounds 
of feed, two-thirds concentrates and 
one-third roughage. 

5. Can make 1.3 or more pounds of 
chilled carcass beef per day of age if 
killed at 12-18 months. 


6. Will produce 48 per cent or more 
of well muscled loin, rib and round cuts 
with at least 2 square inches of eye 
muscle per cwt. of chilled carcass. The 
“retail trimmed” loin, rib and round 
should make up at least 38 per cent 
of the carcass. 

7. Will produce beef that is tender 
and palatable when marketed and 
cooked in a normal way. 

8. Will be marketable for slaughter 
at any time from weaning to 30 months 
of age under proper management. 
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Dr. Harold J. Hill 


Most Rapid Way 
To Improve a Breed 


“Keyed to facts from research in 
animal genetics relative to levels of in- 
heritance of meat quality, modern tech- 
nique of artificial insemination becomes 
a tremendous beast of burden with re- 
sponsibility of transmitting this valu- 
able research into effective results 
rapidly.” 


(Excerpts from the talk of Dr. Harold 
J. Hill, director of Armour & Co.’s beef 
cattle improvement research project at 
Lakewood, Colo. Dr. Hill is an author- 
ity on artificial insemination and prob- 
lems of fertility in breeding animals. 
He is a former Colorado State Univer- 
sity professor and developer of a pop- 
ular technique for analyzing reproduc- 
tive potentials of bulls—Eb. 


Artificial insemination of beef cattle 
offers the most rapid instrument 
known to agriculture for improving a 
species or breed and the technique in 
range cattle is just now coming into 
its own. 

Current and future investigations 
will enable us to complement nature’s 
program by rearranging heat cycles and 
calving periods, by preserving sperm- 
atozoa from great sires, by preserving 
fertilized ova from selected matings, 
and even selecting ampules of sperm- 
atozoa previously sorted to produce 
either male or females calves. 

Artificial insemination will develop 
great sires—sires whose dollar value 
will become more realistically in line 
with their merit and capacity to pro- 
duce desirable offspring. 

The mediocre range bull will find 
himself being replaced by better quali- 
fied bulls. The net result will benefit 
the entire beef industry. 

Artificial insemination will never re- 
place natural breeding entirely in range 
herds. It’s greatest value is to comple- 
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ment the home operation and gene- 
tically to establish families of desir- 
able beef producers by increasing the 
number of half brothers and sisters in 
a herd. Desirable range bulls will 
always be in great demand. 


Currency Debauchery 
Sure Way to Ruin 


“Believing that high wages and high 
taxes cause inflation is like saying that 
wet streets cause rain.” 


(Hubbard Russell, Maricopa, Calif., 
used the Dan Smoot Report of Dec. 1, 
1958 for his speech. Excerpts are quoted 
below.—Eb. ) 


There is no subtler, no surer means of 
overturning the existing basis of so- 
ciety than to debauch the currency. 
The process engages all the hidden 
forces of economic law on the side of 
destruction and does it in a manner 
which not one man in a million can 
diagnose. 


In May 1933 Congress passed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, authoriz- 
ing the President among other things to 
reduce the weight of the gold dollar, 
containing 25.8 grains of gold. 


The purpose was to raise prices. If 
government could reduce the gold con- 
tent, it could issue more dollars which 
would not be worth as much as the old 
dollars. Hence, a merchant would have 
to charge more, because the dollars 
he accepted in exchange for goods had 
less purchasing power. Prices of all 
other commodities and of labor would 
have to go up accordingly. This would 
require circulation of more money. 


New Deal economists said this in- 
creased circulation would stimulate our 
economy. Yet, they knew that people 
would not willingly accept the cheap- 
ened currency. 


So the economists used the force of 
law. In the act of 1933 which author- 
ized the President to cheapen the dollar 
there was a clause providing that all 
currencies of the U. S. had to be ac- 
cepted as legal tender, “dollar for 
dollar.” 


This meant that if someone owed you 
$50, each of which had the value of 
25.8 grains of gold, and he offered to 
pay you back with dollars that were 
not worth that much, you had to accept. 


BUT THE MONEY MANIPULA- 
TORS in Washington were still tied to 
the gold standard. There still had to 
be some relationship between the 
amount of gold reserve the government 
had and the amount of currency it 
could issue. 


On Jan. 30, 1934, Congress abolished 
gold coinage and our standard gold dol- 
lar. It became illegal for Americans 
even to possess gold coins, much less try 
to use them. The President reduced 





Hubbard Russell 


the weight of the gold dollar from 25.8 
grains to 15.24 grains—40 per cent. 

This meant that a man who had 
struggled and saved and denied himself 
for 30 years to lay aside $10,000 for his 
old age found those dollars, in terms 
of what they would buy, worth only 
$6,000. 

Government could do this to its own 
citizens because it could put them in 
prison if they resisted. But it could 
not do it to foreigners. So, ever since 
1934, the U. S. government has paid its 
obligations to its own citizens in what- 
ever kind of currency it wants to is- 
sue, but foreigners can demand gold 
in payment of their claims against our 
government. 

Paul Bakewell, Jr., in his book, “In- 
flation in the United States,” says, con- 
cerning the act of Jan. 30, 1934, which 
abolished the gold standard: 


“FOR THE FIRST TIME in our his- 
tory, our government had attempted to 
raise prices by debasing the money. 
Both Congress and the President had 
declared their purpose to be to raise 
prices, and the President predicted a 
dollar of constant purchasing power. 
In his radio address of Oct. 22, 1933, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: ‘We are thus con- 
tinuing to move toward a managed cur- 
rency.’” 

By 1937, Mr. Roosevelt’s economists 
had found a “managed currency” ra- 
tional—a set of spurious economic the- 
ories to “prove” that in a capitalist 
economy government should “manage” 
the currency in such a way as to create 
a controlled inflation. The amount of 
inflation that was said to be good for 
our economy was about 3 per cent a 
year. 

To a few thoughtful people this 
“managed currency” program of de- 
creasing the value of our dollar seemed 
wrong. If the dollar is depreciated by 
only 2 per cent every year, it will lose 
50 per cent of its purchasing power in 
25 years. 

This may not hurt speculators and 


great corporations and international 
(To PAGE 21) 
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bankers. They will have enough re- 
sources and know-how to take advan- 
tage of the “managed currency.” 

But how about the bulk of our popu- 
lation—the people whose only hope for 
future security is work and frugality 
and savings—modest, long-range pro- 
grams of investments in life insurance 
or stocks and bonds? 

Project this “managed currency” pro- 
gram a little further. If you inflate the 
dollar at the rate of 2 per cent a year, 
in 50 years it will be inflated by 100 
per cent. 

In other words, a “managed cur- 
rency” will mean, in the long run, a 
worthless currency. This will mean 
economic chaos and ruin for the na- 
tion, just as it did in Germany after 
World War I. ; 

MR. ROOSEVELT’S PROMISE of a 
dollar which would have a constant 
purchasing power was like many of his 
other promises. When the fitst Roose- 
velt administration began, our national 
debt was $19 billion. By 1939 the debt 
was $48 billion. That $29 billion in- 
crease means approximately six times 
that much cheapened currency pumped 
into our economy—considerable infla- 
tion. 

But the real inflation began with 
our spending for World War II. By the 
end of the war our debt was $265 
billion. 

All economists who talk about infla- 
tion today speak of our dollar as a 
“48-cent dollar.” They mean that since 
1939 the American dollar has lost 52 
cents in value. 

If you are an American who started 
a 25-year investment or savings pro- 
gram in 1939, to provide, say, $10,000 
that you could start using in 1959, you 
will find the $10,000 you saved will buy 
only $4,800 in property or services. Dur- 
ing the 20 years, government made it 
difficult for you to save $10,000 because 
government took in taxes approxi- 


mately a third of what you earned. | 


But you skimped and denied yourself 
family luxuries and some necessities 
because you were determined to save 
the $10,000. At the end of the long 


stretch you discover that in addition to | 
all the money which government has | 


taken away from you in taxes for 20 


years, government, by inflating the dol- | 


lar, has stolen $5,200 of your savings. 
Then, as you begin to collect and use 
your savings, government will tax that 
as income, too. 

This comparison of the 1958 dollar 
with the 1939 dollar is striking, but 


what we tend to forget is that the 1939 | 
dollar, which today we remember as a | 
stable and valuable piece of currency, | 


was itself a cheapened dollar, Remem- 


ber that Mr. Roosevelt cheapened the | 


real American gold dollar By 40 per 
cent in 1934 when he took as off the 


gold standard. Between then and 1938, | 


he further cheapened the dollar by add- 


ing $29 billion dollars to the national | 


debt. 


IF YOU WILL COMPARE the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar 
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in 1958 with that of 1933 you will 
find that it has depreciated about 75 
per cent in the 25 years. The “long 
run” when the American dollar will be 
worthless and economic ruin will re- 
sult has now become a short run—a 
dreadful eventuality which every 
American under the age of 60 can an- 
ticipate in his lifetime. 

With the end of World War II and 
the Roosevelt era, inflation and deficit 
financing continued. Mr. Truman lam- 
basted the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress as the worst in history, 
merely because it tried to make gov- 
ernment live within its means and stop 
inflation. 


Four years later, in 1952, Republicans 
won control of both houses of Congress 
and the White House. Mr. Eisenhower 
campaigned in 1952 on promises to stop 
the rotting away of the American dol- 
lar—to return the government to sound 
fiscal policies. In the first year of his 
administration, he appeared to be try- 
ing to keep that promise. But the 
Eisenhower administration quickly 
folded under the political pressures for 
reckless governmental spending. 

President Eisenhower is still talking 
about the evils of inflation, but in the 
past six years his administration has 
become the biggest peacetime spender 
in history. 

At a press conference on Feb. 6, 1957, 
President Eisenhower threatened gov- 
ernment controls if business and labor 
refused to hold the wage-price line 
against inflation. 

Eighteen months later, with the two 
biggest peacetime budgets in history 
behind him, and with financial experts 
predicting a $12 billion, $200 million 
deficit in the current fiscal year, the 
President, whose administration was 


thus creating inflation at break-neck 
speed, was still worrying about infla- 
tion and threatening to do something 
if unions and business did not do some- 
thing to stop it. 


IN A PRESS CONFERENCE on Aug. 
6, 1958, President Eisenhower was asked 
whether he had any plans to curb in- 
flation. He said that our whole indus- 
trial civilization is built around the key 
features of pensions and social security 
for workers—a worker (or his em- 
ployer) pays into a pension fund for 30 
years, but inflation takes away the 
value of the dollars so that, when the 
worker retires, the dollars he collects 
for his pension are not worth as much— 
will not buy as much—as the dollars he 
paid into the pension fund. 

President Eisenhower then said: 
“Therefore, if we are going to remain 
a country without artificial control, 
meaning that we are not going to try 
to go into a federally controlled econ- 
omy, then labor and business must be 
very, very careful about this whole 
problem of pushing wages each year 
above those rates that imply or show 
the increases in productivity, and busi- 
ness must make its profits of such a 
scale that where they can still continue 
to invest money they are not robbing 
the public.” 


Commenting on the President’s re- 
marks, Dean Clarence Manion, on his 
radio broadcast, said that “prices and 
wages will continue to rise as long as 
the federal government continues to 
pump more and more printing press 
money into the stream of commerce. 
The President is frightened by inflated 
prices. He should be frightened by the 
deflated, depressed and devaluated dol- 
lars which the inflated prices clearly 
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and properly reflect. When any person 
has written checks for the full amount 
of his bank balance, he either quits 
writing checks or prepares to go to 
jail. Congress writes checks in the form 
of appropriations with no regard or 
reference to Treasury balances.” 

This is an illustration that only gov- 
ernment causes inflation, directly. 

Unions do cause inflation, indirectly, 
and business does, too, by exerting pres- 
sures which cause government to fol- 
low inflationary policies and using the 
special privileges which government 
gives them to promote inflationary 
practices. 


BIG BUSINESS liked the cheap 
Roosevelt dollars, because that meant 
more government spending, which 
meant more government contracts. Big 
business felt it could make more in 
profit than it would lose by inflation. 
And it did. 

Big unions also wanted inflation. 
Since 1933, unions had to convince 
workers that management was evil and 
that all pay raises were obtained by 
unions. 

But there is a limit to which wage 
raises can go without bankrupting the 
company that pays the wages. If gov- 
ernment is steadily inflating the dollar, 
however, dumping cheapened money 
into the economy, all prices, including 
price of labor, will steadily rise, and 
unions can, therefore, take credit for 
increasing wages. 

Big unions, moreover, have almost 
the same interest in government spend- 
ing that big business has. Government 
contracts mean profits (often guaran- 
teed) to business. They mean bigger 
and more powerful unions for union 
bosses. A company living on govern- 
ment contracts will not seriously resist 
unreasonable union demands for high 
wages, because it can pass the increase 
on to government. Government won’t 
mind, because government, bidding for 
the political support of union bosses, 
has given unions the special privilege 
of government-guaranteed monopoly 
power, great enough to enforce their 
demands. 

It is true that in the late 20’s and 
early 30’s many industries were taking 
advantage of workers. Unemployment 
was sO widespread that hungry men 
would work for anything. This was a 
temporary condition that would have 
corrected itself if government and gov- 
ernment supported unions had stayed 
out of the way. 


OUR ECONOMY WAS SICK because 
of government meddling and controls 
and taxation during World War I. If 
government had stayed out of the way 
to permit our free economy to restore 
its own balance, both labor and com- 
modity prices would have found their 
reasonable and just level in a free 
market. 

But Mr. Roosevelt convinced the na- 
tion that freedom would no longer 
work. Government had to take over, 
and, in making such a radical change in 
the American system, had to buy the 
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interest 
which 
they 


political support of 
groups by 
would give 
wanted. 

The New Deal programs were stim- 
ulating to the special interest groups 
who profited immediately, but they 
began to hurt the great body of people, 
because the average man could not pos- 
sibly save enough to offset the rotting 
away of the dollars he was saving. 

This was serious, because it meant 
that the great body of the people would 
realize what was going on and re- 
pudiate the whole dishonest thing at 
the polls. Government anticipated this. 
It got into the welfare business, prom- 
ising to provide for people the unem- 
ployment benefits and old-age secur- 
ity that its own policies prevented them 
from providing themselves. 


special 
adopting policies 
the groups what 


WHEN GOVERNMENT GIVES the 
people something, it has to take some- 
thing away from them. Government 
cannot create wealth. Only people can 
do that. The only thing government 
can give the people is something it has 
first taken from them. 

Government went into the welfare 
business, not because it wanted to help 
anyone, but because it wanted to fore- 
stall public revolt against its policies. 
If you have to take money away from 
people in order to give it back to them, 


Junior President 


Charles Andrews 


Succeeding Ralph D. Jones, Midland, 
S. D., as president of the Junior Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association is 
Charles Andrews, Kanopolis, Kan. He 
has risen rapidly to top position in the 
Junior group and is winner of several 
speech prizes. He is a ranching partner 
with his father in an operation which 
handles steers calves on pastures. He 
completed four semesters at Kansas 
State College before returning to the 
ranch. 


will this make them happy? Not for 
long. People, despite what Harry Hop- 
kins kept telling President Roosevelt, 
are not that dumb. The thing to do 
is to borrow from future generations 
in order to provide benefits for the 
present, voting, generation. 


A few will worry about the fate of 
their grandchildren. A few will feel 
ashamed that they are getting some- 
thing that their children’s children will 
have to pay for. But not many. Be- 
sides no one understands economics 
anyway. If too many people start 
getting scruples about stealing from 
their grandchildren, the “best brains” 
in the world can explain that we don’t 
need to worry about the national debt, 
because we just owe it to ourselves; 
that, in fact, a big national debt is 
good for economy. 


War came. The government couldn't 
borrow enough, even from the unpro- 
testing Americans not yet born, to pay 
its bills and keep the present genera- 
tion happy. The present generation had 
to start paying a bigger share of its 
own benefits. Taxes had to be in- 
creased sharply. 


WHEN YOU INCREASE TAXES, the 
people you hurt most are the “little” 
people, because, however much you 
may soak the rich, most of the tax 
money still must come from people with 
modest incomes. These, who make up 
the bulk of our voting population, are 
the very ones that government had been 
trying to keep happy with benefits that 
someone else would pay for. 

How could government keep them 
happy if it started taxing them to pay 
for their own benefits? The answer: 
the withholding tax. Take the tax 
away before workers ever get their 
pay. They will quickly adjust to “take- 
home” amounts. They will then blame 
their employers, not government, for 
the small size of their take-home pay. 


By the end of the war, even this 
system began to meet itself coming 
around the circle. Union-supported 
governmental policies had so rotted 
away the dollar that the regular in- 
dustry-wide wage raises were not 
enough. Unions invented the “esca- 
lator principle,” tying wages in union- 
ized industries to the rising cost of 
living. 

Now, the only people who would suf- 
fer from inflation would be the millions 
who still try by hard work and fru- 
gality to take care of themselves. May- 
be, as more of these become desperate, 
they will join unions, and that will 
speed the coming of the great tomor- 
row: socialist labor dictatorship for 
America. 

By 1958, however, it was becoming 
increasingly apparent to most that the 
vicious circle was becoming more so. 
Many were beginning to see that we 
will soon reach the time when no man, 
not even the powerful and specially 
privileged, can outrun this game. The 
end result of the policies which our 
government has followed since 1934 is 
utter ruin for all, big and little alike. 
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What to do about inflation. 

Thurman Sensing, executive vice- 
president of Southern States Industrial 
Council, proposes a_ constitutional 
amendment which would compel gov- 
ernment to live within its means. 

T. Coleman Andrews, former com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, says: 


“LET’S LOOK AHEAD 18 years, to 
1975. Assuming that our reckless effort 
to destroy ourselves doesn’t succeed be- 
fore then, the dollar will be worth less 
than 25 cents and it will take an in- 
come of $10,538 to match a 1939 income 
of $2,000. 

“Taxes and inflation are deteriorat- 
ing our buying power so fast that our 
pocketbooks will be empty and our 
cupboards bare years before 1975. If 
this is allowed to happen—and it very 
definitely can be prevented—no power 
on earth will be strong enough to pre- 
vent a depression that will make the 
dark days of the 30’s seem like an era 
of boisterous prosperity.” 

My own proposal for stopping infla- 
tion is that we repeal the income tax 
and compel the federal government to 
stop all unconstitutional activities. 

Saying that high wages and high 
prices cause inflation is like saying 
that wet streets cause rain. High wages 
and high prices accurately reflect the 
inflation which government causes by 
taxing and borrowing and spending— 
for activities that clearly violate basic 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Public Must Know 


John H. Litzelman 


(Summary of remarks of John H. 
Litzelman, Vermillion, S. D., president 
of the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation. He operates livestock farms 
in South Dakota and a ranch in the Ne- 
braska Sandhills. The cattle he raises 
are fed out on his farms.—Eb.) 


The cattle industry as a whole has 


enjoyed a period of unusual prosperity 


and the general price structure seems 
likely to hold for a while, but we may 
as well face the fact that the future is 
not all bright. 


Production is on the increase and it 
is apt to continue for a number of years. 
In time, as has happened before, pro- 
duction may outrun population and de- 
mand. 


For the most part, producers hold the 
key to expansion. Once cattle are raised 
and ready for the real beef-making 
process in the feedlot, feeders can’t in- 
fluence production appreciably. Cattle 
eligible for feeding will be fed by 
someone. 

Feeders do adjust the production to a 
degree through variations in weights, 
but numbers affect production far more 
than weights of finished animals. 

I therefore urge producers to use dis- 
cretion and careful thought in planning 
any further rapid increases they may 
have in mind. 

There is little question that feeders 
paid too much for feeders this past 
season. However, they must assume at 
least part of the responsibility them- 
selves. Many feeders bought unwisely 
and even at prices they probably 
wouldn’t have had to pay. 

Though not so evident this past sea- 
son, indications are feeders are looking 
for improvement in their buying prac- 
tices—more careful buying. 

The increase in transactions in the 
range areas—many out in the pastures 


—while of benefit to the producers 
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have not been to the feeders’ advan- 
tage. They have extra freight and 
shrinkage in transit added to their 
costs. These costs, in turn meant sav- 
ings to producers. 


Many ranchers may not realize the 
precarious position the feeder may be 
in on occasion. While producers can 
take losses, they are not apt to assume 
such sudden proportions as those that 
can be taken by the feeder from price 
declines. 

Movement of production to the South, 
while not entirely favorable to the 
western producer, has been helpful to 
the feeder. It has enabled him to buy 
cattle at different times of the year and 
thus spread his operations. As this 
movement progresses, it should mean 
less seasonal fluctuation in fed cattle 
prices and a more stable fed cattle mar- 
ket. 

While producers have tended to move 
away from the markets, many feeders 
still recognize the value of competitive 
selling. It gives them the most bargain- 
ing power of any system yet devised. 
These markets must be preserved. 

Feeders have done a good deal of 
work toward more even receipts during 
the week at terminal markets. In fact, 
some terminals now have not only a 
good Thursday market but are increas- 
ing Friday fed receipts. 

Some may wonder about reasons for 
a trade association of feeders separate 
from growers. While there are areas of 
common ground, there are significant 
differences in the problems of the two 
operations that can best be served by 
separate representatives. It goes with- 
out saying, there should be general co- 
operation whenever possible. 

The controversy over beef grading 
touches the feeder much more closely 
than the grower. While a signficant 
quantity of beef products is derived 
from cows, bulls and grass cattle, it 
cannot be denied that most popular beef 
is the kind that comes out of a feedlot. 
Admittedly, some cattle are finished 
beyond point of efficiency and require- 
ments of the trade, but it is a fact that 
consumers are demanding the product 
that has been finished in the feedlot. 


Anyone who harbors the thought that 
the feeder may eventually be of lesser 
importance in the beef picture should 
remember it was the feeder’s touch that 
raised beef to. its present enviable posi- 
tion. Consumers are not apt willingly 
to forget the quality of beef for which 
they have developed such an unques- 
tionable demand. 


The Corn Belt Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation is developing a public rela- 
tions program for the feeding industry. 
This is long overdue. Unfortunately, 
the purposes, functions and problems of 
the feeding industry are misunderstood 
by the vast majority of consumers. A 
great many of them know little about 
the business of feeding, and the big ma- 
jority of metropolitan consumers do not 
know a feeding industry exists. They 
know much more about ranching. Some 
even think good and choice beef comes 
from range cattle. 
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Noted Speaker 


SS 








Clayton Rand 


An unusual convention speaker was 
Clayton Rand of Gulfport, Miss., who 
claims that “my country needs a good 
belly-laugh.” Noted editor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Rand is author of several 
books, world traveler and one of the 
nation’s 10 foremost speakers. 


Finds No Evidence 
Of Distorted Prices 


Dr. DeGraff in his second speech to 
the convention said, “We have found 
no evidence that cattle or beef prices 
are being distorted to the disadvantage 
of cattlemen. Prices of beef and cattle 
are typically close to the levels deter- 
mined by supply on the one hand and 
by consumers’ incomes, plus consumers’ 
willingness to spend their money for 
beef, on the other.” 

He explained that the price deter- 
mined by supply and demand—equi- 
librium price—is hard to determine 
regularly because of “constant under- 
or overestimating of the supply and de- 
mand by everyone who deals with a 


commodity. But workings of the prin- 
ciple of equilibrium price is one of the 
major factors protecting producers. 


“Competition is strong at all levels, 
including competition of packers for 
slaughter cattle, packers and other 
wholesalers for institutional and retail- 
outlet sales and among retailers for con- 
sumer patronage—at each level prob- 
ably more intense and effective than 
ever before.” 


He said that “nowhere in the se- 
quence of services that carry beef into 
consumption does anyone or any group 
have control of supplies, or of substi- 
tutes, or consumer behavior in a degree 
that would permit them to exercise 
monopoly.” 

In fact, he said, no other food gets the 
selling power thrown behind beef to- 
day, as retailers, recognizing that 
“where Mrs. Housewife buys here meat 
she also buys her other food and house- 
hold items,” tend to take lower margins 
on beef than on other meats so they can 
use beef’s “traffic-building” power. 


“Though the retailer is doing this 
strictly to help himself, he is at the 
same time helping cattlemen by the in- 
creased sales of beef. The lower mark- 
up in no way comes out of the pro- 
ducer because it has no bearing on the 
wholesale market where the retailer 
buys.” 


He further said cattlemen benefit 
from the competition of mass distrib- 
utors of today, from the emphasis on 
uniformity through specification buy- 
ing, and from the supermarket’s mass- 
buying power. 

“Alert, able retailers are big enough 
and powerful enough to force most of 
the profits out of the packing industry, 
except such profits as are based on a 
high level of efficiency in packing plant 
operations,” Prof. DeGraff said. “Lower 
prices cannot be pushed back onto pro- 
ducers in any considerable degree, be- 
cause the more efficient packers will 
not let the less efficient get cattle 
cheaper. 


“From the producers’ view, anything 
that forces greater efficiency anywhere 
in processing and distribution channels 
is a benefit. If competition does not 
force at least part of the savings to be 
passed back to him in better price, it 
does force them on to consumers in 
lower prices, thus stimulating demand.” 
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“COWBOYS A 


At last the book has been written 
that answers every question a visiting 
dude or a TV western saturated young- 
ster could ask. Fay E. Ward’s “Cowboy 
at Work” goes into every detail of the 
working cowboy’s life and job. 


The rancher, well acquainted with 
the subject, will be amazed at the 
accurate detail of each ranch operation. 
Few will be able to read the book with- 
out learning something new about cow- 
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Public Land Use Returns 
Run Into Money 


The Forest Service during 1957 
turned over $111.6 million to the U. S. 
Treasury as returns from the sale and 
rental of national forest resources. 
USDA says it took 53 years to collect 
the first billion dollars in receipts 
from the National Forests. If these con- 
tinue as they have the past three years, 
the forests will return their second bil- 
lion to the Treasury within the next 10 
years. 

The Bureau of Land Management in 
1957 returned about $127.3 million to 
the Treasury. But BLM collections total 
over $1 billion, and in an average year 
about 34 per cent of revenues derived 
from sale and rental of public land re- 
sources are returned to the states in 
lieu of taxes: 36 per cent credited to 
the reclamation fund for use in the 
West; 19 per cent to the Treasury; 2 
per cent to other federal agencies, and 
the remainder to Indian trust funds and 
grazing districts for range improve- 
ment. 
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National Parks’ Mission 66 
Under Way Again 

You may have heard about Mission 
66. What happened to it? Here’s the 
answer, in the words of Sigurd F. Ol- 
son, president of the National Parks 
Association: 

“One of the major objectives of the 
National Park Service’s Mission 66 is 
to study America’s outdoor recreation 
resources in cooperation with other 
public agencies in the formulating of a 
national recreation plan. 

“Essential to the success of Mission 
66 is the establishment of more outdoor 
recreation areas by all levels of govern- 
ment—federal, state and local. 

“Toward this end, Congress directed 
the Secretary of the Interior back in 
1936 to study, in cooperation with other 
federal agencies, as well as the states 
and their political subdivisions, the rec- 
reational needs of the people and to in- 
ventory the potential areas of the 
United States. 

“Interrupted by World War II and 
national emergencies ever since, this 
study was not completed. It is under 
way again now as part of the program 
to be carried out under the recently ap- 
proved Outdoor Recreational Resources 
Review Commission law.” 
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boying or a cowman’s equipment. 

For a person unacquainted with the 
West, here is an authentic acount of the 
work done by the American cowboy 
and the equipment and ingenuity used 
to get the job done. Only about seven 
pages, at the end of the book, are dedi- 
cated to guns and their use, about a 
thirtieth of the book. At last gunplay 
has been relegated to its proper place 
in the true cowboy’s life. ($8.50, Hast- 
ings House.)—R.L. 


Argentines Eating Themselves 
Out of Cattle To Export 


The government of Argentina has de- 
creed beefless Mondays and Fridays in 
restaurants and a 30 per cent reduction 
in slaughtering to make more meat 
available for export. The Argentines, 
who ate 242 pounds of meat—mostly 
beef—in 1957 (compared with 159 in 
the United States) are eating them- 
selves out of cattle to export, explained 
Jose Carlos Orfila, commerce secre- 
tary. Meat packing is the country’s 
largest industry. 

National Provisioner explains that 
although most Argentines are Roman 
Catholic, their religion permits them to 
eat meat on Friday. “The reason dates 
back to a 16th century Mediterranean 
battle when Philip II of Spain was Holy 
Roman Emporer and Argentina was a 
Spanish colony. After the Christian 
League routed the Moslems in ‘the 
Battle of Lepanto in 1571, Pope Pius V 
granted dispensation from abstinence 
on Friday to Spain and its territories 
because of the prominent part played 
by Spanish forces.” 


Study Shows Consumers 


Like Choice Beef Cuts 

People like choice cuts of beef! They 
might choose a poorer grade at the 
meat counter, but on a taste panel, they 
prefer the texture, flavor and tender- 
ness of the choicer cuts. 

Dr. Charles S. Hobbs, chairman of 
University of Tennessee’s animal hus- 
bandry department, made this point in 
a report at the State College of Wash- 
ington on beef consumer preference 
studies. 

He said too many of the tests to de- 
termine the consumer’s reaction to 
grades of beef have been based on giv- 
ing the consumer a choice by observa- 
tion and basing conclusions on this. 

In a Tennessee study, 40 families 
were used as a taste panel to evaluate 
U. S. choice, good, standard and com- 
mercial beef. The families liked the 
higher grades of beef best. They chose 
choice over standard and commercial 
for both loin and round steaks. They 
preferred choice over good for loin 
steaks. Scores of tenderness, juiciness 
and flavor were ranked from choice to 
commercial right down the line on a 


matching basis with the U. S. grade, 
Dr. Hobbs said. 


Progress Being Made 


In Humane Slaughter 


Progress notes in the news on hu- 
mane slaughtering include: 


1. Award to Archie McFarland & Son, 
South Salt Lake City, of the American 
Humane Association beef “seal of ap- 
proval.” 


2. This was first award for 1959 and 
it brings to 23 the number of packers 
receiving the “seal” for humane slaugh- 
ter of one or more types of livestock. 

3. Start of production Dec. 1 of the 
Thor air stunner, capable of stunning 
125 cattle an hour. It is being adapted 
for hogs, calves and lambs. 

4. An anesthetizing facility for hu- 
mane slaughter of calves and lambs 
being built by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. Hog anesthesia is al- 
ready being applied to all four of the 
company’s plants. Stunnining is also 
done at all plants. President H. H. 
Corey believes Hormel will be the first 
packer of national size to comply com- 
pletely with the new federal Humane 
Slaughter Law. 


The law requires all packers selling 
to federal agencies to apply humane 
methods by mid-1960. 
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Waiting for the cake truck on the 
ranch of Tom McQuaid in South Park, 
Colorado, near Fairplay. Staff photo. 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 
George ‘Lazear, Manager 








THE STATE FILE 


Calf demand has been the best in a 
half dozen years, says Secretary M. D. 
Lacy of the New York Beef Cattle 
Association. He cited a sale where buy- 
ers paid more for medium calves at 
the close of the sale than had been 
paid earlier for good and choice feed- 
ers. A beef cattlemen’s short course 
is scheduled for Jan. 26-30 at Cornell 
University. 


A. P. Parham, Louisiana association 
secretary, in his new monthly news- 
letter, The Ketch Pen, reports on ana- 
plasmosis in his state: “A question- 
naire showed 16,851 cattle died from the 
disease in Louisiana during the year 
(estimated loss $4 million); 134,877 
head had the disease and recovered 
(costing another $4 to $6 million). Ana- 
plasmosis was reported in 56 of the 
state’s 64 parishes.” This blood disease 
of cattle is spreading. Although much 
has been found out about its trans- 
mission, a cure is still to be discovered. 


Dick Jones, president of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association, says in his as- 
sociation’s official organ, the Cattle 
Guard, that at the Salt Lake City hear- 
ing on the wilderness proposal those 
objecting far outnumbered those favor- 
ing the bill, but “if we don’t put up a 
strong opposition to this bill, the East 
will surely out-vote the West and cre- 
ate another pressure group that isn’t 
needed by anyone.” 

The Alabama Cattleman, organ of 
the Alabama Cattle group (member- 
ship 5,517) carries a listing of ac- 
complishments during 1958 in Presi- 
dent J. L. Adams’ report. They in- 
clude: inauguration of a beef promotion 
program; start of publication of the 
Alabama Cattleman; co-sponsoring of 
a series of beef cattle schools in vari- 
ous parts of the state and a field day 
and performance test bull sale, and 
work on equitable cattle freight rates. 
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A feature of the Jan. 22-23 North 
Carolina Cattle Association meeting at 
State College will be production test- 
ing, according to Livestock Breeder, as- 
sociation organ. Plans for beef promo- 
tion will be discussed by Association 
Secretary Bill Austin. 


Editor Ed Coles of Oregon Cattleman 
and secretary of the Oregon Associa- 
tion, says that the state’s Beef, Inc., was 
organized specifically to set up a beef 
exhibit at the state’s Centennial Ex- 
position. The exhibit will show the 
history of the beef industry in Oregon 
the past 100 years and create a new ap- 
proach to beef promotion “which could 
lead to a nation-wide beef promotion 
campaign.” 


California cattlemen who have 
brands that conflict with another (reg- 
istration number shows the priority) 
must change either their design, loca- 
tion or both, according to Secretary J. 
Edgar Dick in California Cattlemen’s 
Association news letter, Hot Irons. Out 
of 29,000 recorded brands, about 899 
were required to adjust before Jan. 1, 
1959. Any brand holder who receives a 
renewal notice may assume that his 
brand has been ruled to have state-wide 
status, Mr. Dick says. 





Ralph Miracle, Montana association 
secretary, suggests in the Montana 
Stockgrower: “A constructive thought 
for the New Year: From now on I re- 
solve to give some of my time and 
energy to working with my fellow 
stockmen, so that together we can gain 
the recognition we deserve and that 
we cannot secure as individuals.” 


Secretary A. G. Pickett of the Kansas 
Stockmen’s Association in his Kansas 
Stockman says “you may be tired of 
hearing the word (brucellosis) and see- 
ing it in print... . but we feel that it 
is now essential that Kansas move as 
fast as possible to complete area certi- 
fication. The groundwork has been 
laid.” 





Schaus photo 
ADMIRING the cake at a party last month to celebrate her loyal work as 

secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers Association is Mrs. J. M. Keith, “dean” 

of cattle association secretaries, and Bud Webb, president of the Arizona group. 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND you LYLE ueeerr 


The new year promises to be a good 
year for the public relations of the 
cattle industry, if trends started in 1958 
are indications. 

One of the industry’s biggest prob- 
lems in the field of communications 
has been adequately to utilize the im- 
pact of the various county and state 
associations, many of which have made 
scant use of the potential channels 
available only to them. 

During the past year notable gains 
have been made in strengthening the 
“grass-roots” approach to public rela- 
tions. 

For instance, three states—Utah, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi—have launched 
new magazines. Several more have 
inaugurated or expanded weekly or 
monthly newsletters, including several 
local organizations. And at least two 
states—Texas and California—have em- 
ployed professional public relations 
specialists to help do the job of “com- 
municating” with members, prospective 
members and the general public. 

Several other states have obtained 
the part-time services of newsmen to 
assist in editing magazines, prepare 
news releases and, generally, to assume 
some of the load usually borne by the 
overburdened state secretary. 


This is not a plug for mass hiring of 
publicity specialists or of immediately 
invading the publications field. It is 
a sincere plea that each and every cat- 
tle organization take long and concen- 
trated looks at past public relations 
problems, current opportunities, and 
the future potential held through im- 
provement of the industry’s position 
within the local, state and national 
“community.” 

Too often association policies are de- 
veloped without regard for the need 
for explanation and “selling” to other 
cowmen or the public. Too often con- 
vention discussions deal with the need 
for combating the “encroaching pub- 
lic,” without realization that the public 
is here to stay. 

As we all realize, less of our total 
population is in direct contact with 
agriculture, the new generation is more 
remote from sympathy and understand- 
ing with “Uncle Joe, the rancher,” and, 
for example, the increasing pressure of 
population for available recreational 
resources creates new problems every 
day. 

Publicity and a positive public rela- 
tions approach cannot solve all prob- 
lems of the industry. But they can 
mitigate some of the problems, and 
they can smooth the way for progres- 
sive industry actions. May the coming 
years see even greater steps along the 
way. 


The fish catch in the United States, 
including Alaska, but not counting the 
big one we hear about during fishing 
season, was 2,741,100 tons in 1957. 
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The MARKET 
Picture— — 


Despite a rather sluggish beef mar- 
ket at year end, grainfed cattle trade 
carried a rather dependable undertone, 
with the exception of some difficulty 
over heavy steers. Especially in the 
western states the supply of well-fin- 
ished feedlot cattle available for im- 
mediate delivery was hardly sufficient 
for the demand, and heifers and light- 
weight steers 1,150 pounds down actu- 
ally worked higher. 


In addition, confidence in the near 
future was quite evident by the volume 
of feedlot cattle being contracted for 
future delivery from January into 
March, some in the Far West being tied 
up for delivery clear into late spring 
and summer. 

With all this dependable outlet in the 
western states for fed cattle, the supply 
in the Corn Belt appeared to be fully 
ample for demand and, in fact, heavy 
steers were being rather sharply dis- 
counted as to price. For instance, choice 
1,400 to 1,500-pound steers in the Corn 
Belt had to sell at $24 to $25, while 
choice under 1,100-pound weights 
brought $27 to $28. 

As the demand shifted more and 
more to light cattle, heifers continued 
to gain in popularity. At many mar- 
kets, heifers sold fully as high as steers 
and in some cases as much as $1 to $2 
per cwt. over heavy steers. 

At Denver recently the average cost 
of all fed heifers has figured around 
50 cents per cwt. above steers. 

The consistently high selling of heif- 
ers vs. steers, even through the fall and 
winter months, is an unprecedented de- 
velopment and further points up the 
preference of consumers for lighter 
weight cuts of beef. At some of the 
midwestern markets, never before in 
history have heifers sold on a par with 
lightweight steers and higher than 
heavy steers. ‘ 

As West Coast and intermountain fat 
cattle continued on a strong basis, while 
Corn Belt and eastern markets were 
showing declines, the dressed beef mar- 





AMERICAN National’s 
plaque is presented to 
Texas A. & M. College by 
Lyle Liggett, information 
director. Accepting the 
plaque is Douglas Wythe, 
coach of the Texas team 
which placed first in beef 
judging in the intercol- 
legiate contest sponsored 
by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board at 
the International show. 
Team meitbers (1. to r.) 
are John D. Reagor, 
Llano; Dickie Hill, Fair- 
field; Kenneth McGee, 
Palestine, and Johnny 
Watts, Abilene, Texas. 
Watts was high man. 
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ket was gradually changing its pattern. 
Dressed beef on the West Coast was 
slowly strengthening until some weight 
ranges of beef were as high or higher 
than at the eastern seaboard. 

This enabled a small shift in move- 
ment, to where intermountain beef, es- 
pecially 700 to 800-pound carcasses, 
could ship west to as good or better ad- 
vantage than to the East. Also, con- 
siderable West Coast buyer activity on 
fed cattle had spread into the Idaho 
and Utah area, with indications that 
these buyers would probably be pur- 
chasing as far east as Colorado and 
Nebraska in the near future. 


Range and pasture feed conditions, 
while well above average in most areas, 
were not up to earlier expectations in 
some states. Of special interest on the 
West Coast was the prolonged lack of 
rainfall in range and pasture areas, 
where some sections of California were 
the driest for this time of year in 
nearly 100 years. 


Quite a number of light cattle in 
stocker flesh were being temporarily 
held in feedlots awaiting the long over- 
due winter rains to produce grass. 

Also, in some of the wheatpasture 
areas of the plains, lack of rainfall has 
made it necessary to do considerable 
supplemental feeding to maintain cattle 
in good flesh. 


Notwithstanding the lack of green 
feed in some pasture areas, demand for 
stocker and feeder cattle continued ex- 
tremely broad. The large carryover of 
fed grains was a bullish factor, plus the 
fact that costs of feedlot gains were 
well below a year ago in most areas 
except the West Coast. Consequently, 
stocker and feeder cattle prices main- 
tained their level of the highest in six 
or seven years and in some instances 
even worked slightly higher. 

The only exception to this pattern 
was in heavy feeder steers scaling 
above 900 pounds, which tended to 
settle back slightly in the Midwest, in 
sympathy with lower fat cattle prices 
in that area. 

Stock cows also maintained their 
long-term high levels, as feeder and 
stocker buyers often paid prices $1 to 
$3 per cwt. above packer bids for thin, 
aged cows for replacement purposes. 


SANDHILL SHORTS 


Good winter maintenance of the 
cow bunch is a tradition in the Ne- 
braska Sandhills. If the cows are left 
on pasture after Nov. 1, they are us- 
ually put on range that was summer- 
deferred. When the snow comes there 
are usually a couple months on wind- 
row hay or round bales left where the 
baler kicked them out. There is less 
waste of hay on the range when the 
baler is used. That efficiency may be 
offset, however, by the extra expense of 
owning the machine or paying a cus- 
tom baler. 

In order to keep the cows on the 
gain, protein is provided as the grazing 
becomes less plentiful. The meadow 
aftergrowth is brought into use, for it 
is a common custom to yard the stacks 
and graze the meadows when they are 
dry or frozen. After the feeding of hay 
starts, the meadows often become feed 
ing areas. The manure is thus well 
distributed and the clover and other 
seeds are pushed into the ground. When 
spring comes the manure may be 
quickly broken up with a four or five 
section drag harrow so the sickle bars 
will not pick it up. 

It is a beautiful sight to see a bunch 
of these broad-backed wide-bellied 
sandhill cows standing knee-deep in 
fresh-fed lovely green-colored meadow 
hay. By mid-afternoon or sooner they 
will have eaten and drunk their fill 
and will then lie around chewing their 
cuds. They will get busy the next 
morning at cleaning up the remainder 
as they anticipate another feast day. 
Soon the hired man or the owner will 
be coming from the stack yard with 
a winched-on five- or six-ton stack. 
Putting the tractor in extra low gear 
and retarding the throttle, with the 
steering wheel locked for straight 
ahead, he will start pulling hay off the 
top with his long-handled drag-fork 
while the tractor and loaded hay sled 
creep slowly along away from the 
cows.—Jack Moreland. 





Some broiler industry leaders are 
predicting 6 billion broilers in 1957, 
basing the figure on an increase in per 
capita consumption to 26 pounds from 
the present 17. 
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MEETING NOTES 


ARIZONA 


Members of the Mohave Live Stock 
Association (Arizona) recently elected 
Jack Rubel president; Roy Spafford, 
vice-president, and Leonard Neal, sec- 
ond vice-president. Doris Spafford is 
secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 


At Santa Rosa, early last month, more 
than 500 delegates to the California 
Cattlemen’s Association convention 
heard Herrell DeGraff, director of re- 
search for the American National’s fact- 
finding committee, say that the current 
build-up in cattle numbers now in its 
second year could, if it continues, cause 
another severe bust in prices at its 
peak. Barring drouth or other unfore- 
seen circumstances, he did not see any 
significant price drop for 1959. 


American National President G. R. 
Milburn of Grass Range, Mont., told 
the cattlemen that any wilderness legis- 
lation must recognize “the needs of all 
citizens instead of just a few sports- 
men.” 

Brunel Christensen of Likely was 
named president; Gordon Van Vleck, 
Sloughhouse, first vice-president; Carl 
Twisselman, McKittrick, second vice- 
president. Other vice-presidents are 
Fred Reynolds and Glen Cornelius. Tom 
Hawkins of Hollister is treasurer; J. 
Edgar Dick, secretary. 

Resolution highlights included: Op- 
position to acreage limitations on use 
of water developed by the state and 
made available to agriculture—“areas 
in which water originates must not be 
deprived of any quantity of such water 
needed.” Opposition to the wilderness 
proposals; favoring promotion of hide 
sales in Japan; calling for amendment 
to the P&SY Act permitting voluntary 
deductions for beef research and pro- 
motion, without naming any particular 
collecting organization. 

The cattlemen urged the USDA to 
continue cattle hides on the surplus 
commodity list; wanted the auto in- 
dustry to use leather upholstry in its 
products; urged that in-shipments of 
meat at border stations be checked by 
the state agriculture department, and 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
of the Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Association in- 
clude, from lefi, Max 
Cehn, Lava Hot 
Springs; A. R. Bab- 
cock, Moore; Clyde 
Starr, Salmon; D. P. 
Jones, Malad; Seth 
Burstedt, Challis; Van 
Ness Wallentine, Paris; 
Milford J. Vaught; 
Bruneau. Not pictured: 
Albert Campbell, New 
Meadows; Roland J. 
Hawes, Twin Falls; 
Ray Swanson, Poca- 
tello; Joe Nettleton, 
Murphy. 
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requested reports on shipments of meat 
and products entering the state by rail. 

The association asked that the Cal- 
ifornia income tax law be amended to 
make its provisions on capital gains 
conform to the federal law. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, meeting in Colorado Springs Dec. 
6, passed resolutions opposing the pro- 
posed national wilderness preservation 
system, opposing reported move to 
transfer administration of certain pub- 
lic lands in southwestern Colorado from 
BLM to Forest Service jurisdiction, 
urging less shifting of public land per- 
sonnel, and urging automobile dealers 
to request car manufacturers to make 
leather upholstery available to consum- 
ers in all models. 


IDAHO 


In their 45th annual meeting, at Poce- 
tello recently, Idaho Cattlemen elected 
G. B. Wilson of Lapwai president; Amos 
Eckert, Boise, first vice-president; A. 
Nelson Hogan, Bancroft, second vice- 


president. The association’s secretary 
is Leon L. Weeks; his assistant, Bob 
Henderlider. 


Top resolutions included opposition 
(1) to the Columbia River Develop- 
ment Corporation or similar projects; 
(2) to the proposed wilderness legisla- 
tion; (3) to any increase in state ad 
valorem or income taxes. 

Outgoing President Walter Schodde 
of Burley criticized the wilderness pro- 
posal since it does not “protect grazing 
rights just as water rights are pro- 
tected.” Mr. Schodde cited development 
of a meat-type beef animal, as swine 
growers have developed a meat-type 
hog—“not the introduction of ‘new beef 
breeds’ but finding an animal tending 
to finish to choice grade with less 
waste fat.” 

Speakers also included Radford Hall, 
executive secretary of the American 
National, Denver, who outlined the 
American National’s plan of opposition 
to the wilderness proposal; Max Yost, 
manager, Taxpayers’ Association of 
Idaho; Larry Hilare, past president of 
the National Restaurant Association, 
and Herrell DeGraff, director of the 


at an | 
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Bob Henderlider photo 
THE SADDLE given away at the re- 
cent convention of the Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Association is being admired 
by G. B. Wilson, new president of the 
association, and Amos Eckert, Boise, 
first vice-president. Immediate past 
president is Walter Schodde, Burley. 





National’s fact-finding committee, who 
warned against too great a build-up in 
cattle numbers. 

Further resolution action requested— 

Amendment to the Pitman-Robert- 
son Act providing that state game com- 
mission realty be placed on tax rolls 
and that purchases be made only with 
the consent of the county commission- 
ers. 

More research in beef at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, 

Control of mining operation in na- 
tional forests “to safeguard against 
abuses.” 
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Better method of determining forest 
grazing capacity. 
More use of leather in autos. 


* * * 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
recently paid a $500 reward to Jack 
Chipman, Mt. Home, Ida., for informa- 
tion leading to apprehension and con- 
viction of two men who stole calves 
from Elmore County members of the 
association. Making the presentation 
were Walter Schodde, Burley, immedi- 
ate past president, and Worth Lee, as- 
sociation theft award chairman. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Stock Growers Association 
members in their fall regional meeting 
at Scottsbluff in early December fa- 
vored: an effective calf vaccination 
program for brucellosis control; check- 
off system to finance beef promotion; 
cooperation with the University of Ne- 
braska in beef research, and a Sand- 
hills cattle experiment station. 


OKLAHOMA 


Members of the Oklahoma Cattle- 
men’s Association meeting at Oklahoma 
City re-elected D. C. Fitzgerald of Ard- 
more president; vice-presidents are 
Ralph Barby, Knowles; Fred Craddock, 
Pawhuska; Henry Hitch, Jr., Guymon; 
Clark Moore, Nowata, and Bill Bran- 
non, Marietta. The new executive sec- 
retary is George Reid. 


The cattlemen called for state income 
tax amendment to include a loss carry- 
back provision. They suggested a fed- 
eral law similar to the anti-trust laws 
regulating business be applied to labor 
unions, and favored a right-to-work 
law. 

The resolutions paid tribute to the 
late Jack Houser, who had served for 
six years as executive secretary of the 
organization. In further actions, they: 
Endorsed a proposal which would re- 
quire female cattle of four months to 
one year be vaccinated against bru- 
cellosis; approved the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill under which self-employed persons 
could have a retirement plan. 


A featured speaker was Stephen H. 
Hart, tax attorney for the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee, Denver. 


Oklahoma CowBelles named Mrs. 
Marion Jeffrey of El Reno president to 
succeed Jane Todd of Nowata. 


TEXAS 


Directors of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association have 
endorsed a livestock health and inspec- 
tion program developed by the Texas 
Animal Health Council. The program 
would provide for disease control and 
livestock inspection under supervision 
of the Texas Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission, with regulations conforming to 
existing and federal laws. A “watch 
dog” resolution was also adopted, pledg- 
ing protection for producers with re- 
spect to fees for inspection and vaccina- 
tion services. 
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UTAH OFFICERS include, from left, 
Stanley Burgess, Salina, second vice- 
president, and Howard Clegg, Tooele, 
first vice-president. 


UTAH 


Speakers and action at the Utah Cat- 
tlemen’s Association meeting in Salt 
Lake City in early December blasted at 
the proposed wilderness bill. A resolu- 
tion charged the measure would upset 
the economy in affected areas and could 
lead to absorbing privately owned land. 

American National President Jack 
Milburn of Grass Range, Mont. said 
that any wilderness legislation should 
await the findings of the newly created 
Outdoor Recreation Commission. Speak- 


ee 
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ers also included Herrell DeGraff, di- 
rector of research for the fact-finding 
committee of the American National. 


Resolutions included a proposal for 
amendment of the state brand law to 
increase the authority of the state 
brand board and change the method 
of collecting fees from tax assessment 
to a levy based on each head inspected. 

Another resolution called for ap- 
proval of an act requiring a certificate 
of competency by anyone applying for 
a hunting license. 

Also adopted was a resolution asking 
for tighter brucellosis control of cattle 
shipped into Utah, and urging continu- 
ation of a vaccination program. 

Other action called for federal grad- 
ing changes to provide that leaner car- 
casses be placed in the choice grade and 
urged more uniformity in grading; re- 
affirmed a stand for a check-off pro- 
gram on cattle for beef promotion. 


Hugh W. Colton, Vernal rancher and 
lawyer, was elected president. Other 
officers: Howard Clegg, Tooele, vice- 
president; Stanley D. Burgess, Salina, 
second vice-president. Secretary of the 
group is Edward S. Crawford, Salt 
Lake City. 


WYOMING 


Action at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association Dec. 11 reaffirmed 
endorsement of the controversial pro- 
gram for eradication of brucellosis, ap- 
propriated $500 to study the position of 
the industry in the state’s tax structure, 
and authorized a study of brand in- 
spection with the object of consolidat- 
ing all inspection within the state. 





Robert Ellefsen photo 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION during the recent convention of the Utah Cattle- 


men’s Association in Salt Lake City. Left to right are: 


Dan Thornton, former 


governor of Colorado; Forrest Wilhite; Hugh W. Colton, new president of the 
Utah association, and Jack Milburn, Grass Range, Mont., president of the Amer- 


ican National Cattlemen’s Association. 
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SANTA GERTRUDIS STOCK 
BOUGHT FOR HONDURAS RANCH 


Scheduled for shipment to the United 
Fruit Company’s livestock operation in 
the Republic of Honduras last month 
were three planeloads of Santa Ger- 
trudis heifers, purchased from Florida 
breeders. Addition of the 100 animals 
increases the company’s purebred Santa 
Gertrudis herd to 165 females. Also 
purchased for shipment later were 15 
purebred Santa Gertrudis bulls from 
Texas breeders. 


NEBR. SALE OF HEREFORDS 
SETS NEW $1.472 TOP 


The annual On Top Sale of registered 
Hereford bulls and females at Alliance, 
Nebr., early last month saw a new top 
set at $1,472 a head. The 52 bulls re- 
turned a total of $101,650 for a $1,955 
average; 40 females brought $33,790, 
averaging $845. The over-all total was 
$135,440. The average for the bulls was 
$262 above last year and the heifer 
average was up $315. 


127 CK RANCH BULLS 
TOTAL $131,655 IN KAN. SALE 


At the annual CK Ranch bull sale, 
Brookville, Kan., on Dec. 1, the offer- 
ing of 127 bulls returned $131,655 for 
an average of $1,037 per head. Top 
price was paid by Tom Wake of 
Seward, Nebr. Bidders were primarily 
commercial ranchers from New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Florida, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Texas, Montana and Wyo- 
ming. 


NATIONAL POLLED HEREFORD 
SALE AVERAGE IS $2.396 

The National Polled Hereford sale at 
Louisville, Ky., last month saw 49 an- 
imals sell for $117,530, averaging $2,396. 
The 27 bulls figured $3,536; 22 females 
posted a $1,002 average. 
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RED BLUFF MANAGER CREDITS 
GRADING FOR BETTER SALES 


About 400 bulls of all breeds have 
been consigned from seven western 
states to the 1959 Red Bluff Bull Sale 
scheduled for Feb. 5-7 in California. 
Donald M. Smith, manager of the an- 
nual event, declared that use of grading 
had helped increase buyer and breeder 
interest in the sale; improvement in 
quality of animals consigned and raised 
prices paid more than $110 a head over 
other western consignment sales. In 
this 18th annual sale, there will be 
just over 300 Herefords, 50 Shorthorns 
and 35 Angus bulls in the ring. Origi- 
nated by the Tehama County Cattle- 
men’s Association as a means of im- 
proving cattle in the area, the sale has 
grown to be the largest one offering 
quality range bulls. 


RED ANGUS MEETING SET: 
BREED SHOWS AT FT. WORTH 


The Red Angus Association of Amer- 
ica will hold its sixth annual meeting 
at Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 28-29, just 
prior to opening of the Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show. This 
will mark the first time Red Angus 
cattle are included in a catalog of a 
major show, and for the first such 
time a breed of beef cattle will be 
judged (Feb. 5) on both conformation 
and performance. 


TURNER HEREFORD AVERAGE 
IS $2.419 IN DEC. SALE 


In a sale at the Turner Hereford 
Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., 71% lots sold 
for $175,375; 33% bulls averaged $3,833, 
38 females $1,194. Walton W. Thorp, 
Britten, S. D., paid the top of $17.500 
for a half-interest in a bull, and the top 
female of the sale brought $2,750. 


HOLY COW 


Chuck Wood, Jr.. 
of Spencer, Iowa, 
was the exhibitor 
of the 1958 junior 
and grand cham- 
pion steer of 
the International 
Livestock Show 
in Chicago. Left to 
right are Chuck’s 
mother; Albert K. 
Mitchell, chair- 
man of the board 
of the show; 
Chuck, Sr.; nine- 
year-old Greg 
Wood; Dean H. H. 
Kildee, president 
of the Interna- 
tional Show, and 
17-year-old Chuck 
at the halter of 
his favorite Angus 
which he named 
“Holy Cow.” 
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THE HEREFORD SHOW at the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
show at Fort Worth, Jan. 30 through 
Feb. 8, will be dedicated to Roy Parks 
(shown above) of Midland, Texas, a 
veteran commercial Hereford breeder 
and leader in state and national live- 
stock circles. 


LIVESTOCK RECORD GROUP 
NAMES OFFICERS FOR YEAR 


Officers of the National Society of 
Livestock Record Associations were re- 
elected in a Chicago meeting recently. 
The president is Paul Swaffar, secre- 
tary of the American Hereford Associa- 
tion; W. L. Henning, State College, Pa., 
is vice-president; Allan C. Atlason, Jef- 
ferson, Ia., is secretary-treasurer. A 
new director is Howard Linger, secre- 
tary of the American Quarter Horse 
Association, Amarille, Tex. 


COLORADO HEREFORD SALE 
SETS $3,100 TOP BULL PRICE 


The eighth annual Colorado Hereford 
Association sale, called the Tom Field 
Memorial Bull Sale, saw a senior bull 
calf shown by Perry Black of Yuma 
take championship honors; the animal 
sold for $1,950. Lynn Matheson of 
Kremmling had the reserve champion, 
which sold for $2,000. Top prices in 
the sale went for three bulls consigned 
by B. P. Franklin of Meeker. One sold 
for $3,100, another for $3,000. 


ANGUS PRESIDENT 


The new president of the American 
Angus Association, elected at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting in Chicago, 
is Lewis B. Pierce of Creston, IIl., and 
Joe Keefauver of Jonesboro, Tenn., is 
the vice-president. Mr. Pierce’s father 
was the Angus president in 1912. 
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HIDE MISSION RETURNS 


The USDA recently announced the 
return of its hide mission to Japan, 
where three men, representing produc- 
ers (the American National was one of 
the co-sponsors of the mission) packers, 
hide companies and the USDA, had 
gone to see what could be done about 
expanding the market for hides in that 
country. 

The survey team said carelessness 
on the part of U. S. packers, dealers 
and exporters threatens to shrink the 
outlet for U. S. hides in Japan. The 
team’s report, noting that per capita 
consumption of shoes in Japan is only 
0.22 pair a year, or 1/23rd of that in 
the United States, recommended a 
USDA-backed leather promotion cam- 
paign in Japan to develop the potential 
outlet there. 

But first, the report said, something 
has to be done in the United States 
about excessive fat, undercuring, deep 
scores and gouges, hair-slipped hides 
and other indications of negligence in 
takeoff, curing and shipping; otherwise 
the Japanese will switch their pur- 
chases of hides to sources other than 
the United States. Excessive branding 
was also mentioned. 

In 1957 the United States exported 
48,647 metric tons of hides and skins 
to Japan, or 65.5 per cent cf the total 
used in that country. 

The survey team was composed of H. 
Leland Jacobsmuhlen, chairman of the 
board of directors of Western States 
Meat Packers Association; Michael J. 
Parker, vice-president of Dietrich Hide 
Co., Chicago, and Dr. S. N. Studer of 
the USDA. 


(We agree with the team’s sugges- | 


tions. We also believe that hides for 

the domestic market should have proper 

handling, too—Ed.) 
* * * 

U. S. shipments of cattle hides to all 
countries through September were 
down 17 per cent; kipskins were down 
41 per cent. Exports of calfskins, how- 
ever, were up 32 per cent from a year 


earlier. 
+ « . 


The Tanners’ Council of America 
puts its version of the survey into the 
following rhyme, “Ode to a Hide Mis- 
sion,” published in its “Council News:” 


Brave pioneers who ventured west 

In Geisha Land their wares to test, 

Selfless was their zeal for tanning 

Strenuous the mission of Japaning; 

And now return emblazoned with rare 
truth; 

Nippon must have quality, forsooth (!) 

O, you have plumbed the wisdom of 
the ages. 

Who can begrudge taxes for such 
sages? 


A Milwaukee restaurateur said the 
size of the steak portion is so great 
that customers often berate waiters for 
serving anything else, with the result 
that some restaurants don’t serve veg- 
etables at all. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- . P. Franklin 
able registered Hereford breeding a — 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. eeker, UOlO. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


RANGE BULLS purchased from breeders 
who use TR HERD BULLS could greatly 
improve your calf crop. Breeders’ names 
furnished on request. 


TURNER RANCH e SULPHUR, OKLA. 








THE YOUNG PEOPLE who attended the sessions of the American National 
Juniors learned more about the business end of our fine industry. More 
power to them! 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 








Grand champ 
Shorthorn bull of 
the International, 
Louada Bomber, 
shown by Louada 
Manor Farms, Pet- 
erborough, Onta- 
rio. From left, 
Judge Charles 
Duggan, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; 
Louis Cadesky, 
owner of Louada 
Farms; Robert 
Collier, president, 
American’ Short- 
horn Association; 
W. W. Donaldson, 
Louada manager, 
and Bill Payne, 
Louada herdsman. 
Louada Bomber 
was recently sold 
to Macklyn Plan- 
tation, Albany, Ga. 
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Tbrough a Ranch House Window 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


Because this issue 
will be in your 
hands just about 
the time members 
are at the Omaha 
convention, those of 
us who stayed at 
home will have to 
wait until February 
for details about the 
meetings. But in the 
meantime there’s a 
lot of thinking we 
all can be doing 
about the future of our organization. 

There’s the matter of finances, for 
example. Though it is fantastic, the 
things our officers have accomplished 
in the past with our dollar dues and 
state affiliation fees, we’re going to 
have to decide sometime soon whether 
we’re going to branch out into other 
public relations activities that will re- 
quire more money, or if we are going 
to be content to go along at our own 
pace with what funds we have. As 
your editor and, I hope, the mere re- 
porter of your views, I’m not suggest- 
ing which course the National Cow- 
Belles should pursue. But since the 
organization is, basically, just you and 
you and you, it’s a decision you should 
be considering. 


Mrs. McDonald 


~ os * 


Then there’s the matter of publicity 
and public relations. I think one of the 
most endearing qualities of ranch 


women is their gentleness and modesty. 
Even for our homey little “Meet Your 
Neighbor” stories I’m always bumping 
up against their, “There’s really nothing 
to tell you about myself” attitude. But 
when this lack of desire to see your 
name in print comes up against the 
general editorial axiom that “people 
are interested primarily in other peo- 
ple,” it can work against the best in- 
terests of our organization. Take, for 
example, your wish for good local 
coverage of an upcoming beef promo- 
tion campaign .. . you might prefer 
to have newspapers concentrate on 
what you’re doing, but you'll find it 
mighty hard to get them to do so un- 
less you can let them hang the story 
on what you, an individual member, 
are doing about it. 

So, even if you hate personal pub- 
licity, don’t overlook its value in pro- 
moting your organization! 

* ~ * 


By chance, three interesting examples 
of this are lying on my desk just now, 
in the shape of newspaper clippings 
passing through my hands on their way 
to the National Scrap Book. One, from 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, tells of 
Mrs. Charles A. Stewart’s being ap- 
pointed our delegate-at-large at the 
1958 convention; another from a North 
Dakota newspaper regarding Mrs. Gil- 
man Peterson’s becoming the state pres- 
ident to succeed Jo Wojahn, and the 
third from the Omaha Journal-Stock- 


THIS FLOAT in the Belle Fourche, S. D., barbecue parade recently, featuring 


beef cooking and serving, was prepared by the South Dakota CowBelles. 
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Wilburn G. Pickett phote 


NEW OFFICERS of the Utah Cow- 
Belles: Front, from left, Wanda Crane, 
Salina, secretary; Helen Spafford, 
Springville, president. Back, from left, 
Gladys Johnson, Aurora; Edna Larsen, 
Orem; Dee Memmott, Scipio, all vice- 
presidents. 


man regarding Nebraska CowBelles’ 
president, Mrs. John Furman, reigning 
as Queen of the Ak-Sar-Ben Rodeo. 

That’s what the clippings tell, but 
basically all three are interesting per- 
sonality sketches of the ladies involved, 
their families, interests and _ back- 
grounds. Undoubtedly thousands of 
readers learned more about the Cow- 
Belles by reading them ... but the 
point I want to make is that if they’d 
been simply a report of the events in- 
volved, they’d have been two or three 
lines buried somewhere on the back 
pages of the paper and only people like 
ourselves, already interested in the 
CowBelles would read them. 

a * * 

And that reminds me of a comment 
from Margaret McCarty of Missouri, 
our National public relations chair- 
man for 1958. “A few states,” she wrote, 
“have consistently sent in reports of 
what their CowBelles are doing, pro- 
motion-wise, and I’ve tried to pass it 
on to you. But I do hope that in 1959 
more of you will help your public re- 
lations chairman by sending her all the 
material from every state so she can 
use it to best advantage nationally in 
creating more interest in Beef.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





MEET YOUR 


From Mrs. M. C. 
Cordes, president of 
the South Dakota 
CowBelles this 
year, I have only 
the modest answers 
to my questions 
that, alas, only too 
often characterize 
the basic material 
from which I fash- 
ion these introduc- 
tions to our fellow- 
CowBelles. 

Born Hallie Funk, 
oldest of seven children of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. L. Funk of Piedmont, where 
her father dealt in livestock and real 
estate, she moved with her parents to 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation coun- 
try when she was eight years old. She 
grew up there, went through the White 
River high school and attended college 
at Springfield and Mitchell, S.D. Later 
she taught school for five years on the 
reservation. 

She met her husband, Milton Cordes, 
while teaching near his ranch. They 
were married in 1927 and moved to 
their present location on the Cheyenne 
River in 1930. Mr. Cordes is the son 
of Henry Cordes, a pioneer rancher of 
Rapid City. The Cordes’ have seven 
children—five daughters, all married; a 
son, Kirk, who is with his father on 
the ranch, and a younger son, Sam, a 
sophomore at Sturgis High School. 


Mrs. Cordes 


The Cordes’ have a home in Sturgis, 
where Hallie spends the school year 
with the currently in-school youngster 
or youngsters. “I still spend week-ends 
and summers on the ranch,” she writes, 
“even if it involves a 72-mile trip from 
Sturgis. That is where my heart is, on 
the ranch and with the Hereford cat- 
tle.” 

With 
terests, 


such a background and in- 
working with the CowBelles 


IDAHO COWBELLES include, from left, Mrs. Robert 
McMinn, Pocatello, secretary; Mrs. Robert Henderson, Arimo, 
treasurer; Mrs. John DeChambeau, Boise, historian; Mrs. 
Robert Burghart, president, National CowBelles; Mrs. James 
Abbott, Swan Lake, president; Mrs. Ray Bedke, Oakley, first 
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NEIGHBORS 


has been a pleasure to Hallie Cordes. 
A charter member of the state, a mem- 
ber of the National, and now president 
of her group, Mrs. Cordes is another 
CowBelle I know you’d like to know. 


* * *” 


I’m very happy to present the presi- 
dents of North and South Dakota Cow- 
Belles this month, though I might as 
well confess that I gleaned the material 
on Bea Peterson, who stepped in at 
mid-term to relieve our well-loved and 
ailing Jo Wojahn, from a newspaper 
account of her taking office. 


Mrs. Peterson is the mother of five 
daughters, ranging in age from two- 
year-old Debra to Nancy, 19, a student 
at Augsburg College in Minneapolis, 
Mrs. Peterson finds time to write news 
columns for four weekly newspapers 
and the Dickinson Daily Press, edit a 
bulletin for the Women’s Missionary 
Federation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in North Dakota, act as an of- 
ficial promoter for the state of North 
Dakota, and occasionally write scripts 
for use on Dickinson radio stations— 
all this without benefit of a telephone, 
because the Peterson ranch is beyond 
the telephone lines! 


With her husband, Gilman, Bea 
Peterson lives about 17 miles from the 
grain elevator town of New England 
on the ranch homesteaded by Gilman’s 
father, Halvor Peterson, about 50 years 
ago. Born in Belfield, N.D., where her 
father, the late O. F. Olson, was a 
pharmacist, Bea lived on a ranch in 
the Badlands when she was a child. 
Her biggest job of all, she says, is being 
a rancher’s wife, caring for her family, 
helping with the business of their 1,600- 
acre wheat and cattle ranch, feeding 
extra hands at harvest and other busy 
times. 

She has been an active and enthusi- 
astic CowBelle for several years and 
as the 1959 president she will serve the 
North Dakota organization well. 
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Round-Up of CowBelle 
Activities in 1958 


Thanks to those of you who’ve taken 
time to send us a resume of what your 
group did last year, we will share a few 
of the highlights of 1958 in this space 
usually devoted to our President’s Mes- 
sage. 


Robert Burghart, Colorado 


* « « 


Among North Dakota CowBelles’ 
many activities an outstanding one was 
their promotion of “Hospitality Month” 
in November, 1958, during which time 
each CowBelle was urged to invite 
folks from neighboring cities and towns 
to be guests in their homes, schools 
and churches. With beef barbecues, 
roast beef dinners, steak fries, and 
buffet luncheons featuring beef, these 
ladies did a concrete and vital bit of 
goodwill promotion in their state. It’s 
an idea other groups may want to use 
next November. 


* * * 


Several county groups of Wyoming 
CowBelles cooperated with local Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions in sponsoring tours of local 
ranches. An outstanding example of 
public relations, these tours are offered 
to tourists chosen by a local motel, 
where an extra night’s lodging is of- 
fered free. A filling station fills their 
car with gas for the day in the counrtyv 


vice-president, and Mrs. Joe Webster, Horseshoe Bend, sec- 
ond vice-presidant. The trophy was won for the most out- 
standing booth at the Idaho State Fair. The CowBelles met 
in Pocatello in early December. 





UTAH COWBELLES at annual breakfast at their meeting in Salt Lake City 
in mid-December featured “crazy hats.” 


ye - 


“GLORIOUS BEEF STEW” was the dis 


County 


(Montana) CowBelles at their outdoor table set-up at the Hereford show and 
sale in Dillon recently. The group plans to make this a yearly project, serving 


whatever National CowBelles’ fall promotion dish may be. 


and a host rancher, or possibly several 
ranchers, conduct them around the area 
and provide their luncheon that day. 
The ranchers show these typical vis- 
itors the range, wild game, local scen- 
ery, historical spots, and sometimes 
manage to arrange to show branding, 
working cattle or impromptu rodeos. 

Adult visitors were impressed with 
the fat cattle that had been only grass- 
fed; the men were also for the most 
part interested in the game and wildlife 
and many declared they hoped to re- 
turn in the fall for deer and antelope. 
The children definitely enjoyed the 
horseback riding most of all. On the 
whole, the tourists felt they got much 
more by spending a day on a ranch 
than by driving simply through the 
state. 

* * * 


Weston County (Wyoming) sponsored 
13 tours last summer and entertained 
66 men, women and children from nine 
states. The friendships and better rela- 
tions between cattlemen and city dwel- 
lers undoubtedly spread far among 
these visitors’ families and friends all 
over the country. 

* * 7 


The South Dakota CowbBelles ar- 
ranged and sponsored a booth at their 
State Fair at Huron last fall. It fea- 
tured articles in keeping with the beef 
promotion theme that had been made 
by local groups, and the ladies sold 
cookbooks and place mats, gave away 
recipe cards and contacted hundreds 
of people with their beef promotion 
story. 

This group donated $100 to the Na- 
tional CowBelles and $200 to the Na- 
tional Beef Council. 


* * * 


Humboldt County (Calif.) CowBelles, 
one of the most active groups in that 
state, have had many things to be 
proud of in the past year, including the 
Humboldt CowBelles’ mounted riding 
group and the Junior CowBelles’ baton 
group. Colorfully attired in western 
costumes, these two groups have done 
much to spread CowBelle fame in the 
area. The ladies are proud, too, of 
their youngest Belle, 16-year-old Joyce 
Preston, who captured the Jessie Hunt 
Memorial Award given annually for 
the girl showing the best beef animals 
at the Humboldt Fair. Joyce’s Short- 
horn bull, LPR Royal Supreme, was 
named Junior Champion in Humboldt 
County and placed third over all breeds 
at the California State Fair. 


<——“@ 


PARTICIPANTS in a meat clinic 
held in Clarence, Mo., last October, in- 
cluded, (seated, 1. to r.) Miss Beverly 
Stober, assistant home agent, and Mis- 
souri CowBelle vice-president Miss 
Margaret McCarty. Standing are Miss 
Margaret Molineaux, home economics 
teacher, Clarence; Mildred Bradsher, 
marketing specialist, Hannibal; Mrs. 
Lattimer, home economics teacher, 
Shelbina, and home economics students 
who prepared the dishes. 
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Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Clara County Cowbelles gath- 
ered Dec. 11 for a business meeting 
conducted by President Mrs. Harold 
Patton, who gave a report on the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association and Cali- 
fornia CowBelles meeting Dec. 5-6. Mrs. 
Dixie Rasmussen had arranged for the 
James Lick High School choir to sing a 
number of Christmas Carols—greatly 
enjoyed. The annual dinner dance spon- 
sored by the Santa Clara group will be 
in San Jose Feb. 7. 


COLORADO 


Battlement (Colo.) CowBelles en- 
joyed two seasonal parties during the 
Christmas holidays. The regular Christ- 
mas party in the home of Mrs. Ben 
Lemon on Holmes Mesa; and the annual 
party for husbands and families held in 
Grand Valley. 


* * * 


Colorado CowBelles met at Colorado 
Springs in mid-December for a break- 
fast and business session with Presi- 
dent Mrs. J. T. Wadlow presiding. 
Guest speaker was Mrs. Jeanette Lynch, 
former Garfield County home demon- 
stration agent and now in the con- 
sumer education branch of the exten- 
sion. Fifty-two CowBelles representing 
21 of the state’s locals were present. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The alumni group of the North Da- 
kota CowBelles, composed of former 
officers and dedicated to enjoying each 
other’s company with “no work, no 
worry, no dues,” held its annual get- 
together on the John Hansen ranch 
near Bowman last fall. The group vis- 
ited the famous Burning Coal Mine 
located on the ranch, a tourist attrac- 
tion of the state. New officers elected 
were Katherine Hanson, chief wrang- 
ler; Leonora Gustafson, foreman; 
Esther Kuehn, cow catcher; Clarissa 
Morrell, herdsman, and Carrie Beck 
Peterson, line-rider in charge of the 
round robin that keeps the group “in 
touch” between meetings. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


At the South Dakota CowBelles’ 
meeting in Rapid City Dec. 6-7, plans 
were laid for a State Fair booth at 
Huron and for the beef promotion ex- 
hibit to be taken to the National con- 
vention at Omaha. Beef Promotion 
Chairman Mrs. Ray Carr reported that 
the Father of the Year contest was 
already in full swing. 


MONTANA 


Carter County (Montana) CowBelles 
on Nov. 29 elected Madeline Teigen 
president, with Ada Funk, Ruth Du- 
mont and Madeline Thompson to serve 
with her. The group sent $10 to the 
Montana CowBelles for beef promotion. 
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National CowBelle Writes 


Story of John Leakey 

The background of “The West That 
Was,” by John Leakey (as told to Nellie 
Snyder Yost, a member of the Nebraska 
and National CowBelles), has all the 
flavor of the West—and gun play. This 


is authentic, down-to-earth reporting. | 
Young Leakey learned of the West | 


from his “Grandad” who came to Texas 
in the middle of the last century and 


with whom Leakey lived. As a small | 


boy he liked to sit with the men and 
hear their talk. At 16, just before the 
turn of the century, he struck out on 
his own, cowboying his way to New 
Mexico, then to North Dakota and to 
Montana. This was strictly work, most- 
ly with big outfits, and the author gives 
a vivid account of the things that make 
up a cowboy’s life. He became owner 
of a nice spread in North Dakota only 
to lose it in the depression of the 30’s. 
He was a founder of the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association. But Mr. Leakey 
was a cowboy at heart and had few 
regrets when he packed his saddle and 
bedroll and Dutch oven and coffeepot 
in his pick-up and headed back to 
Texas. This tragi-humorous story is 
written in Mr. Leakey’s own natural 
talk and rings true with the gusto of 
the West that was. (Southern Methodist 
University Press, Dallas, $5).—D.O.A. 


Congressman Cites Need 
For National Beef Compaign 


Congressman W. R. Poage (Texas) 
told those attending the fifth annual 


“Beef Supper” of the Texas Beef Coun- 


cil that the livestock industry needs a 
national program of promotion such as 


the Texas Beef Council has carried on. | 
As one of the sponsors of the live- | 
stock checkoff bills allowed to die in | 


the last session of Congress, he criti- 


cized the American Farm Bureau Fed- | 
eration for opposing amendment of the | 


P&SY Act to permit deduction of a 
small amount from the producer’s sell- 


ing price to be used for promotional | 


purposes. 
He said the checkoff is something 
that all other producers now are per- 


mitted to use and which the National | 
Live Stock and Meat Board is using | 
anyway, in spite of the law, “so why | 


should the beef industry be made an 
exception?” 

(The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is financed in large part by de- 


ductions made by commission firms as | 


agents for the livestock producers.) 
Mr. Poage said the industry is faced 
with the question of whether to make 
a third try in the forthcoming Con- 
gress to get the promotion program 
approved. The American National was 
among the chief 
legislation. 


At the meeting in Fort Worth, Dec. 5, | 


Wm. T. Bonner, Gainesville, 
elected president of the Texas 
Council, succeeding Leo J. Welder, Vic- 
toria. Hugh A, Fitzsimons, Jr., San An- 
tonio, was elected secretary, and Joe 
E. Clarke, Fort Worth, treasurer. 


was 





Beef | 


Your Cattle of 


_ COSTLY STOCK-PESTS 
e018 Aipmatically | 


. 
Install Rope-Wick Oilers and control stock 
pests automatically... the low-cost, 
labor saving way. Cheaper than 
spraying! Much more efficient! 


. Mange Mites 


Automatic 


OILERS 


The only low-cost oiler that is completely auto- 
matic! Fill ‘em and forget ‘em! Cattle oil them- 
selves all over. Stock-pests are stopped before 
they get a damaging start. 5-Gal. oil supply lasts 
for weeks. Metered Oil Flow keeps rubbing ele- 
ment fully saturated at all times. No waste! Oil 
released only as cattle use it. Low initial cost! 
Little or no maintenance! Easy to install ! Attach to 
any post, anywhere, or to side of building or tree. 


one Your Choice of 

Dts RUBBING ELEMENTS 
GIANT ROPE .... Provides perfect 
rubbing surface. Holds full qt. of 


: oil. Readily releases oil onto ani- 
STEEL mals as they rub. 


pa CUARD STEEL GUARD... Giant rope 
na} ¢9 , with heavy-duty, tempered steel, 
L e encasement spring. Adds 

mie “‘scratchability’, lifetime service. 


Accept this “ener TRIAL OFFER”! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Illustrated 
Literature, our low prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM CO. Dept. R-13 8701 Ne. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


MT 
NOP 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
: > NECK CHAINS 
1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

Several kinds to b l 
select from, Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


BREEDERS dU AY [ crass 


FREE 
CATALOG 


supporters of the | (940 (ee ee ee 


PULL Reel 


25¢ for sample copy. 3 Years for $5.00 


P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 








SEARCH 


VIT. A AND PHOSPHORUS 


U. S. experiments at Miles City, 
Mont., show that weaned calves on 
winter range gain most on a basic sup- 
plement fortified with vitamin A and 
phosphorus. One lot of calves received 
no supplement. Four lots got a basic 
supplement of 20 per cent protein pel- 
lets, one with pellets unfortified, one 
with them fortified with phosphorus 
alone, another with vitamin A alone, 
and one with both phosphorus and vit- 
tamin A. After 12 days the calves 
getting phosphorus and vitamin A 
gained an average 97 pounds per head. 
The control group getting the unforti- 
fied pellets gained 91 pounds. Those 
fed vitamin A or phosphorus alone, 
gained 87 and 88 pounds per head, re- 
spectively. The lot getting no supple- 
ment lost an average of 2 pounds a day. 


NEW SEED BANK 

At the Colorado State University at 
Fort Collins there is a new national 
seed laboratory with storage space for 
seeds of thousands of different plants 
for use as breeding stock. The seed 
repository, recently dedicated, will 
serve to keep seed viable for breeding 
purposes from many plants collected 
throughout the world. Lack of such a 
place for seed has meant the loss of 
some valuable varieties in the past. Pol- 
icy on operation of the laboratory is 
that “it is a germ-plasm bank for valu- 
able stocks to be held over the years 
for use by research workers when 
needed.” 


COBALT BULLETS 

Sheep raising in difficult cobalt-defi- 
cient areas reportedly has been changed 
by a discovery made last year in Au- 
stralia. Known as the “cobalt bullet,” 
this is soon to be released in the United 
States. It comes from the laboratories 
of Australia’s government research 
agency. Cobalt is necessary for sheep 
to produce vitamin B12 essential in 
blood formation. The cobalt bullet is a 
hard object about the size of a thimble, 
administered directly into the gullet by 
a tube-like gun. It remains in the 
paunch, releasing a constant, regular 
stream of cobalt into the animal’s sys- 
tem. It is believed the bullet will last 
some years. 


TRANQUILIZER IN FEED 

In Washington, John McGregor has 
told of the benefits of adding a tran- 
quilizer to steer feeding rations. He 
said a net gain of $11.33 per head was 
realized in a trial the past spring and 
summer. Basic ration for four groups 
of 60 steers each included alfalfa and 
alfalfa-grass hay fed free choice plus a 
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concentrate mixture of barley, beet 
pulp, cull peas, pea meal, molasses and 
salt. Salt and bonemeal were fed free 
choice. All steers were implanted with 
24 milligrams of stilbestrol two weeks 
before the trial. Steers fed the tran- 
quilizer gained the most weight and re- 
quired less feed per pound of gain. 


12 FEET TALL 


Gibberellin—a plant growth stimu- 
lator that has made cabbage grow 12 
feet tall—may some day be used in ra- 
tions for livestock, according to Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. In a 63-day experiment, 
one gram of the chemical substance was 
fed per ton of ration, improving gains 
on wether lambs 13 per cent. Dr. Her- 
bert G. Luther, director of the com- 
pany’s agricultural research, said “sci- 
entists are much concerned with har- 
nessing the microbial population of the 
rumen and putting it to greater use. 
Essentially, this rumen population is 
plant-like, and it seems possible that 
gibberellin could influence prolifera- 
tion for these low forms of life, which 
in turn may benefit the host.” 


FOR HEIFERS 


The use of stilbestrol and testosterone 
separately and together in fattening 
steers and heifers was the subject of a 
recent report by Earle W. Klosterman 
of the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station: Implantations of stilbestrol sig- 
nificantly increased rate of gain in both 


steers and heifers, being somewhat 
greater with the steers. Testosterone 
implantations significantly increased 


growth rate of heifers, but had no ap- 
parent effect on steers. But a combina- 
tion of stilbestrol and testosterone im- 
planted in heifers produced gains 
greater than those from either alone 
and approached the response from stil- 
bestrol in steers. Stilbestrol implanta- 
tions tended to lower slightly the grade 
of steer carcasses, but neither stilbes- 
trol nor testosterone appeared to affect 
the grade of heifer carcasses. 


FEATHERS FOR FEED 
Slaughter by-products such as feath- 
ers, blood and bone in the poultry proc- 
essing industry make good cattle-fat- 
tening rations, according to Maurice L. 
Ray, of the University of Arkansas. To 
be edible, the chicken feathers were put 
through a chemical process which 
caused disintegration. In various tests, 
all the steers on rations including the 
by-products showed digestion to be ex- 
cellent. All carcasses were of accepta- 
ble grade, the lowest being from 
feather-fed steers and highest from 
poultry blood and bone fed steers. 


TRAN-Q ON THE RANGE 

A Montana rancher, Wayne Mont- 
gomery, Jr., has found that adding a 
tranquilizer (Tran-Q made by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.) to his range supplement 
boosted daily gains and feed efficiency 
by nearly 15 per cent, and profits by 
$10 a head. In a trial in a mountainous 
range area of southwestern Montana, 


the Tran-Q group of 867 yearling steers 
gained one-third pound more per day 
than 700 controls. 


LATEST WONDER DRUG 


Oleandomycil, latest of the “wonder 
drugs” has shown initial results in live- 
stock which are superior to those from 
antibiotics in common use, according to 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. The company’s re- 
searchers reported that in the final 28 
days of one feeding test, steers that got 
20 milligrams of oleandomycin per head 
a day increased their average daily gain 
by more than a pound a day. Growth 
was upped by 40 per cent and feed effi- 
ciency improved 27 per cent over con- 
trols. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Included among many research pro- 
jects for agriculture the past year, re- 
ported by USDA, are: (1) development 
of vinyl stearate made from inedible 
tallows and greases, thus providing a 
new outlet for these surplus fats. Vinyl 
stearate is a softener for plastics. (2) 
Progress on a quick method of remov- 
ing hair from hides. It takes only three 
or four days and will save money for 
packers. Conventional way takes more 
than a month. (3) Eradication of the 
imported fire ant from 50 counties in 
nine southern states since 1957. (4) 
Grasshopper treatment of five million 
acres of rangeland in 14 western states 
in the worst outbreak since 1949. (5) 
Distribution of millions of sterilized 
screwworm flies over 70,000 square 
miles in three southeastern states. Mat- 
ing sterile male with female flies 
should eventually eliminate the insect 
there. 





USDA photo 


A QUICK ENZYME TREATMENT, 
now under development for hides, 
loosens the hair so it can be easily re- 
moved before tanning, as this test with 
a hand scraper shows. 
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BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 












MODIFIED CERTIFIED 

WB aress (1,216 Counties) 
COMPLETE AREA TESTING 
BR counties (59h) 
INDIVIDUAL HERD PARTICIPATION FS)’ 


State—Federal 


USDA illustrations 


ERADICATION score as of June 30, 1958, included 1,217 counties with modi- 
fied certified brucellosis-free rating and 594 counties in the complete area testing 
category. Fifteen states are modified certified. 


In a progress report on the brucel- 
losis eradication program, the USDA 
says that cattle showing Brucella in- 
fection decreased from 2.6 per cent of 
blood tested in 1954 to 1.6 per cent in 
1958. 

The report says that by mid-1958 
modified certified brucellosis-free states 
numbered 15 and the number of coun- 
ties so designated numbered 1,216. (See 
map.) 

Calf vaccinations increased from 13 
million during the four years ending in 
1954 to 21 million during the four 
years ending in 1958. 

Calves vaccinated, as a percentage 
of eligible calves retained, totaled 26 
per cent in 1954 and 41 per cent in 1958. 
(See chart.) 





CALVES VACCINATED 


Eligible calves retained annually 






Ore es Sy sas 
year’ 54 1955 1956 1957 1958 
PERCENTAGE of calves vaccinated 

as compared with the total retained on 
ranches and farms increased from 26 
per cent in fiscal 1954 to 41 per cent in 
fiscal 1958. 
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An alternate plan for recertifying 


range and semi-range areas was 
adopted in January 1958. 
This plan provides for screening 


range herds by blood testing cull and 
dry cows at ranches, sales yards and 
slaughter establishments. 

The report explains— 

“The primary plan (still generally 
used for recertifying range and semi- 
range areas) calls for retesting at least 
20 per cent of the herds in the area 
every three years. The alternate re- 
certification plan provides for blood 
testing at least 5 per cent of the breed- 
ing cows in the area annually, the 
samples to be taken from cull and dry 
cows at ranches, sales yards and slaugh- 
ter establishments. Both plans provide 
for more frequent and extensive test- 
ing of dairy cattle in range areas. 

“Use of the alternate recertification 
procedure is conditioned on develop- 
ment of an effective system for identi- 
fying and tracing to herds of origin the 
cull and dry cows tested at concen- 
tration points. This is essential in or- 
der to locate and clean up any sources 
of infection disclosed by the tests. 


“The alternate plan for recertifying 
range and semi-range areas was ap- 
proved after its validity was established 
through studies conducted on testing 
cull and dry cows at markets and 
slaughter points. 


“Specific provisions of the alternate 
recertification plan include: Annually 
vaccinate at least 80 per cent of heifer 
calves retained in the area (except in 
strictly range areas where winter feed- 
ing is not practiced); annually blood 
test at least 5 per cent of the breeding 
cows in area, the blood samples to be 


taken from cull and slaughter cows at 
ranches, sales yards or slaughtering 
establishments; blood test herds of or- 
igin of reactor cattle; semi-annually 
screen dairy herds with the milk ring 
test, blood testing all ring suspicious 
herds. 

“Areas are eligible for recertification 
if the percentage of infection is shown 
by the tests not to exceed 5 per cent 
of the herds and 1 per cent of the cattle 
population. Recertification is for three- 
year periods.” 


Brucellosis Found 
In Canadian Wild Game 


A report from the Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture says that brucel- 
losis has been found in bison, elk and 
moose in the province of Alberta. The 
report states that the disease affects 
moose severely. Bison, which are mostly 
kept in game reserves, do not appear 
to present a problem as spreaders. But 
elk and deer and other animals may, 
the report says, contribute to the spread 
of the disease in certain areas. Al- 
though spread of brucellosis through 
wild animals is an unknown quantity, 
the report states, it could explain some 
of the isolated outbreaks that occur 
in herds that have been Brucella-free 
for years. 


Cattlemen should continue to vac- 
cinate against brucellosis, says Dr. F. A. 
Hall, Purdue University extension vet- 
erinarian. 


Foreign Beef Notes 


Prices of cattle vary considerably 
from country to country. Here are 
some comparisons on good steers: U. S. 
$24.27 per cwt.; West Germany $23.87; 
Canada $22.59; United Kingdom $18.61; 
New Zealand $9.44; Australia $8.37 per 
cwt. 

* ~ = 

First shipment of chilled beef from 
New Zealand reached the U. S. re- 
cently. This trade is expected to ex- 
pand when more shipping space be- 
comes available, according to New Zea- 
land trade. The U. S. is already taking 
sizable quantities of prime New Zea- 
land beef as frozen boneless cuts. New 
Zealand exports of all types of meat 
to the U. S. and Hawaii rose from 41 
million pounds in 1956-57 to 179 million 
in 1957-58. Most of this was boneless 
beef from low-grade cows and bulls. 


* * * 


Representatives of the Australian and 
New Zealand meat boards announced 
a policy concerning marketing meat in 
the U. S. which included (1) recogni- 
tion of the fact that the American mar- 
ket was primarily the prerogative of 
the American producer, and (2) that 
quantities and times of arrival of meat 
from Australia and New Zealand 
should, when necessary, be regulated 
so as not to disturb the U. S. market 
for the U. S. industry. 
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Personal Mention 


A large number of members of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
paid tribute to Mrs. Myrna Agee who 
recently retired as assistant secretary 
after 28 years of service. Paying a sur- 
prise visit to the home of Mrs. Agee in 
Cheyenne, the cattlemen, through Pres- 
ident Bryan Patrick and member Clif- 
ford Hansen, presented her with a scroll 
of appreciation signed by the mem- 
bers and a substantial check. Inspectors 
of the association also honored Mrs. 
Agee at a dinner. Inspector W. W. Mc- 
Vicker of Omaha presented a testimon- 
ial appreciating her long service. 


John Holmes, chairman of the board 
of Swift & Co., is to retire, though he 
will continue as a director. He was 15 
when he joined Swift as a messenger 
boy in 1906; on May 25 he will be 68 
years old. He served as company pres- 
ident 18 years before becoming chair- 
man in 1955. P. M. Jarvis is now presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


Armour & Co. president William 
Wood Prince has announced election 
of Dean S. Hawkins and Harold E. 
Brooks as vice-presidents, Mr. Hawkins 
to be in charge of labor relations, Mr. 
Brooks to be responsible to the presi- 
dent for administration of personnel, 
advertising, transportation. Both men 
have been with Armour for more than 
25 years. 


Don L. Short, well known rancher at 
Medora, N.D., has been elected to serve 
as a U. S. congressman from his state. 
He is a former president of the North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association, of the 
state’s beef council and of the National 
Beef Council. 


California real estate deals 
news include sale of the Kern County 
Land Company’s ZX Ranch (also 
known as Chewacan Ranch) in south- 
ern Oregon to Sinton & Brown Co., 
Santa Maria, Calif., cattle operators. 


Rotarians at Butte Mont., last month 
honored Montanans who hold or have 
held top positions in various organiza- 
tions. Included was Jack Milburn of 
Grass Range, president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 


Dr. W. P. Garrigus, animal husbandry 
head of the University of Kentucky, is 


the new president of the American So- | 


ciety of Animal Production, succeeding 
Dr. W. M. Beeson, head of animal sci- 
ence at Purdue, a speaker at the Omaha 
convention of the American National. 
Secretary of the society is Dr. H. H. 
Stonaker, of Colorado State College. 


J. Wells Robins, Scipio, member of 


the executive committee of the Ameri- | 


can National, has been installed as 
chairman of the Utah section of the 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment. 
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Field Bohart, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
has been .reappointed to the Farm 
Credit Board of Wichita. He is a mem- 
ber of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. 


Lyle Liggett, American National’s di- 
rector of information, has been named 
chairman of the membership and eligi- 
bility committee of Agricultural Rela- 
tions Council. Liggett is a founding 
member of the organization of the na- 
tion’s agricultural public relations spe- 
cialists. 


Clarence L. Miller, formerly associate 
administrator of the Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, has been named as an 
assistant secretary of agriculture, suc- 
cceding Don Paarlberg who is now eco- 
nomic advisor to the President. 


Outgoing Junior Association Presi- 
dent Ralph D. Jones and Mrs. Jones, 
Midland, S. D., had other things to 
think about during December than 
Christmas and the convention. Their 
first child, Kenneth Scott, weighed in 
at nine pounds, 10 ounces, Dec. 18. 


Deaths 


Mrs. Oren Forthun: The wife of an 
Alexander, N.D., rancher, Mrs. Forthun 
succumbed recently to a heart attack. 
She was a daughter of Anders Madson 
of Watford City, N.D. 


Chester Reynolds: The 71-year-old 
founder of Oklahoma City’s Cowboy 
Hall of Fame died last month of a heart 
attack in Rochester, Minn. His home 
was at Kansas City. 


Now You Can Afford 
Automatic Cattle Feeding 









FEED-O-MAT 
All-Weather Protection 
Bunk Feeder 
Takes all the work out of 
feeding cattle. Mixes and 
distributes feed, roughage, 


24-FOOT BUNK 


$38] 


silage, corn, supplement 
evenly up to 196 feet. [with your motor 
Order direct from mfg. Figure $165 for 
and save! Free plans for 


hopper and 
drive assembly, 
and $9 per foot 
of auger length. 


laying out bunk, easy in- 
stallation. Write for litera- 
ture today. 


SIEBRING MFG. CO. 
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Grazing the Marshlands 
In Nova Scotia 


Last month we carried a story on 
grazing the marshlands of Texas (Page 
21), telling about building walkways 
up a few feet from the low elevation 
of the marshes from which cattle could 
graze out into the marshes and return. 

Here’s another story about grazing 
marshlands, but these are in Nova 
Scotia. 

The Financial Post, Toronto, Canada, 
reports that the Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Administration has ap- 
proved construction of an aboideau 
bridge at the mouth of the Nappan 
River. 

An aboideau is a kind of dam across 
a river or creek flowing toward the 
sea. The dam is built around a sluice- 
way, with a flap-gate which opens 
only seeward. 

High tides flow in twice daily, and 
pressure of the salt water holds the 
sluice gates closed. 

Pressure of the resultant build-up of 
fresh water behind the dam forces the 
gates open when the tides go out. 

The Nappan project will shield more 
than a thousand acres of marshland 
from the tides and will tie in with 
dykes along the seaboard on both sides 
of the Nappan River mouth. 

Aboideau bridges were started last 
summer on the Tantramar and Annapo- 
lis Rivers. 

Since its inception in 1948, the Mari- 
time Marshland Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration has spent more than $14 mil- 
lion protecting marshlands. 


West Coast Demand 
For Meat To Become Huge 


The big demand for livestock prod- 
ucts for the West Coast population will 
become huge, according to True D. 
Morse, under-secretary of agriculture. 

He says that population in the three 
Pacific Coast states has increased by 90 
per cent since 1940, while cattle produc- 
tion has increased only half that much. 
An additional increase of 40 per cent 
in population by 1975 has been pre- 
dicted. 

California will be the nation’s most 
heavily populated state by 1959 if 
present rate of growth continues, he 
adds, with the possibility that by 1970 
California will have 22 million people. 


The Supersonic Whip 

What makes the sharp sound when 
you crack a whip? 

The sound does not come from the 
tip of the whip slapping itself. The 
sound comes from the shock waves 
given off by the fast-moving tip— 
when the tip exceeds the speed of 
sound. 

According to the Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America the tip 


| of a whip may move as fast as 1,400 


feet a second, 300 feet a second faster 
than the speed of sound. 
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Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 

Jan. 29-30—Alabama Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Montgomery. 

Jan. 31—Arizona Cattle Feeders Assn. meet- 
ing, Phoenix. 

Feb. 2-3—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Lafayette. 

Feb. 4-5—Corn Belt Livestock Feeders 
convention, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 5—Colorado Cattle Feeders Assn. meet- 
ing, Denver. 

Feb. 5-6—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Jackson. 

Feb. 6-7—Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Yuma. 

Feb. 7—New York Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Canandaigua. 

Feb. 10-11—Western Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can. 

Feb. 11-12—Tennessee Livestock Assn. meet- 
ing, Nashville. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. 

Mar. 12-14—Kansas Livestock Assn. meeting, 
Wichita. 

Mar. 16-19—Western States Meat Packers Assn. 
convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 22-24—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 
meeting, Albuquerque. 

Mar. 23-25—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn. meeting, Dallas. 

Apr. 6-7—Nat’l Institute of Animal Agriculture 
meeting, Lafayette, Ind. 

Apr. 12-14—Animal Health Institute meeting, 
Washington, D.C. 

May 20-23—Montana Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Miles City. 

May 25-27—Nat’l Watershed Congress meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Assn. 





Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Nov. 1958 1,302 441 5,258 883 
Nov. 1957 1,515 598 5,505 958 
11 mos. °58 16,202 5,199 53,647 11,335 
11 mos. ’57 17,981 6,754 55,159 12,256 


(Of the cattle slaughtered in the 11 months of 
1958, 42.9 per cent were cows and heifers; in 
1957 for the period, 46.5 per cent.) 

(Canner and cutter slaughter (included in the 
cattle classification above) amounted to 168,000 
head in November 1958 as against 309,000 in 
1957. For the 11 months the figures are 
1,962,000 in 1958; 2,996,000 in 1957.) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 








Nov. Oct. Nov. 5-Yr. 
1958 1958 1957 Avg. 
Frozen Beef 146,056 124,558 118,067 161,273 
Cured Beef 12,720 12,719 12,785 8,476 
Total Fork 181,223 134,361 163,656 265,210 
Lamb & Mutton 9,612 9,913 5,309 9,176 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Dec. 29, 1958 Dec. 26, 1957 
Steers, Prime $25.75 - 29.50 $28.00 - 30.00 
Steers, Choice 24.50 - 28.50 25.50 - 28.25 
Steers, Good 24.25 - 27.25 22.50 - 25.75 
Steers, Std. 23.00 - 25.735 19.50 - 23.00 
Cows, Comm. 19.00 - 20.50 16.25 - 17.50 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 29.00 - 33.00 26.00 - 30.00 
Vealers, Std. 24.00 - 29.00 20.00 - 26.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 20.00 - 26.00 
Calves, Std. . 18.00 - 20.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 25.00 - 35.00 21.75 - 27.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 23.50 - 27.00* 17.00 - 22.50 
Hogs (130-3402) 17.50 - 19.25 19.75 - 20.85 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 17.75 - 20.25 21.50 - 23.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 5.50 - 7.50 7.00 - 9.00 
(* Med. only) 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Dec. 30,1958 Dec. 26, 1957 
Beef, Prime $44.00 - 46.00 $45.00 - 47.00 
Beef, Choice 42.50 - 46.50 43.50 - 46.50 
Beef, Good 41.00 - 44.00 39.00 - 42.00 
Beef, Std. 40.00 - 43.00 35.00 - 38.00 
Veal, Prime . 52.00 - 56.00 47.00 - 49.00 
Veal, Choice 49.00 - 52.00 44.00 - 47.00 
Veal, Good 42.00 - 49.00 39.00 - 43.00 
Lamb, Choice 36.00 - 44.00 45.50 - 49.00 
Lamb, Good 35.00 - 41.00 43.00 - 46.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12¢ 44.50 - 47.00 44.50 - 48.00 
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CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 





RANCHES, FARMS 


CATTLEMAN 


Death in family places TOP WEIGHT PRODUCING PERMANENT PASTURE RANCH 


on the market. 


1,900 acres with 1,100 acres in irrigated pasture divided into 30 fields— 


stock water each field—over 25 miles 5-strand fencing—30,000 ft. underground cement 
piping—10 strong wells and 3 sump pumps re-using run off, furnish more than ample 


water. 
be placed in permanent pasture. 


Balance 800 acres dry farmed grain—105-acre wheat allotment—5 wells. 
The 1,100-acre pasture produces over 400 Ibs. 
acre gain per season—easily handles 1,200 pair or 2,000 head yearlings. 


Can easily 
per 
Two good ranch 


homes—sheds—barns—machine shop—help housing all insured for $75,000. Everything 


in top shape for continued profitable operation. 
VILLE, CALIF. Comparable raw land selling for more than this price. 


Co. 5!2% loan available. 


On good paved highway near MARYS- 
Good Insurance 


PRICE FIRM AT $600,000 
GOOD 542% TERMS TO RIGHT PARTY 


LOS ANGELES 62, CALIF. 
Axminister 3-0700 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 





RANCHES & FARMS 
2 Big Stock ranches 2 hrs. L. A. 


274 A. Riverside Co. farm unusual. 
$3,000,000 Ranch trade up or dn. 
City & country sales & trades. 


WALKER REALTY 


2485 American, Long Beach, Calif. 





a ‘GOOD. WORKING ‘CATTLE 
RANCH 


Northern Old Mexico. 100,000 acres. 100% 
gramma grass. Owner spent $150,000 improving 
and equipping this ranch for convenience in 
working cattle. $2.50 acre. Terms. 


Bob Manuel, Colorado City, Texas 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. 


Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, 


Mason City, lowa 





AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing. Box 1458. Billings, Montana. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





4314 S. WESTERN AVE. 
Axminister 2-7377 








LIVESTOCK IODINE 





Cattlemen: Your attention, please! Why chance 
Commercial Iodizing when shortage often 
means weak, defective or stillborn stock, lump 
jaw in cattle, etc.? Used since 1936. Success- 
ful in over 20 western and central states. 
Finely powdered. Pound good for 580 Ibs. salt 
= mineral, $3.45 Postpaid. Larger amounts 
ess. 
CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM IODIZING 
BUCKTAIL, NEBRASKA 





LIVESTOCK 





ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with ad- 


WYE PLANTATION - QUEENSTOWN, MD. 





TANNING 





Manufacturers gloves, garments, 

Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
Valcauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 





MINK-—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink” — $1.00. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, New York. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. S & 
GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 
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HEREFORDS wean upto.... 


More calves... 


more pounds 


.---more profits 


2 IVESTOCK men everywhere report 


a significant shift to Herefords among 
cattlemen who have experimented with 
other breeds. The reason is obvious. On 
the final count, dependable Herefords 
wean up to seven more calves per hun- 
dred cows than other breeds. This fact 
was proved in a national survey just 
completed. 


What’s more . good, dependable 
Hereford cows wean bigger calves. A 
major comparative test recently showed 
Hereford calves weighed 28.7 pounds 
more at weaning time than the average 
of the three major breeds. 


Just relate these facts to your own 
farm or ranch. Imagine weaning up to 
7 more calves per 100 cows...and then 


Free Booklet 


adding as much as 28 pounds for every 
calf dropped. 

It’s little wonder that over the years 
Herefords have become the Cowman’s 
Cattle ...the beef breed known for more 
calves... more pounds...and more profits. 


Whiteface Bulletin 

The demand for good Hereford bulls 
continues strong throughout the West. 
And for a reason. A Hereford bull is 
the master of his herd...a rustler al- 
ways on the go... putting his stamp of 
conformation and quality on every calf 
that’s dropped. Herefords are the beef 
breed built on bulls. 


. “HEREFORDS Top Them All.” A 


colorful booklet full of facts about Herefords. For a 


copy write: 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. A— HEREFORD DRIVE — KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


HEREFORDS 





